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CHAPTER XXIV. SWEET GRATITUDE ! 
Kate Mervyn being one of the few 
women who know exactly what they want 
when they enter a shop, finishes her 


on her part to return home and interrupt 
the téte-a-téte. “Cissy shall have 
chance, and I’d pray for her success if I 
thought she would make him happy,” the 
girl thinks in a burst of generous fervour. 
y At the same time pangs of doubt and fear 
,assail her. She may be doing wrong even 
#in being passive. 








really happy in the highest way. Still “‘ one 
t can't volunteer to be a man’s guardian 
, 
} 


ja and saunters away up among the 


intersect the Campden Hill district. 


as she passes along. The tender pale green 


j, leaves and tendrils of a Virginian-creeper 


4 
‘ 


¥ 
| angel,”’ Kate tells herself with a sad laugh, 


’ . 
| the house, and hang down in festoons 


over the balcony. A pale, soft light 
| shines through the drawing-room window, 
i the refined, delicate light of an Argand 
t lamp, which does not contrast coarsely 
} even with the silvery moonbeams. 


, down, and lures Kate into pausing and 

looking more intently at the pretty softly 
, lighted and sweetly scented house. Three 
ladies are sitting out on the balcony. 
One of them in white presently rises and 
leans over the balcony, and speaks a few 
words in a languid tone to her companions. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DENIS DONNE,” ‘* NO ALTERNATIVE,” 


\as she turns out of the noisy shop-lined | 


| 


marketing long before it will be discreet | to move away. 


her | evenings in these days, 


Cissy is too small a | on the everlastingsubjectof his owncompo- |f 
} creature mentally to make Captain Bellairs | sitions—‘ my magazine, and ‘ my plays ’— ( 


| 


|} shady, sweet flower-perfumed groves that | 


One house specially attracts her regard | 
|mind. A man who can’t find his happiness 


i wreathe themselves all over the front of | 


The | me dreadfully to have Frank about with 
pure perfume of flowers steals gently | me more than heis. We get on very well ; I 


| 


| Frank: because he was clever, if I. 
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As she does this, the filmiest of filmy 
clouds passes away from the surface of 
the moon, and Kate recognises the wife, 
and mother-in-law, and sister-in-law of her 
cousin Frank. 
She stands still, spell-bound, with no 
desire to hear what they are talking about, 
but with a queer sensation of utter inability 


“So this is the way brides spend their 
is it?” Mrs. 
Grange says satirically. 
“Oh! he’s at home quite enough for my 
happiness, [ assure you,” May replies indif- 
ferently; “it is such a tax on one to have 
to listen evening after evening to the talk i 





I shudder at the mere sound of them.” 
“You told me you fell in love with i 


remember,” Mrs. Grange says, and Mrs. 
Constable takes up the parable. 

*‘ Cleverness is a great snare unless the 
mind is well regulated, and I am sorry to 
say that Frank’s is not a well-regulated 


| 


at home in such a house as this, and with it 
such a wife as our May, must be in a state 


of most pernicious false excitement. Iam 
sure I pity May; I pity her most deeply.” i 





May looks round in surprise. 
“What on earth for, mamma?” she | 
asks. “I’m very happy; it would worry 


am quite as happy as I ever expected to be.” 
“You certainly had no very exalted 
expectations about happiness then, when 
. * - és | 
you married,” Mrs.Grange says. “I — 





if Frank expected more.” 
“Why no; how could he?” May asks 
in wonder, and Mrs. Constable chimes in, h 


” 
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“ More indeed! I should think not; it’s 


a case of his getting all and giving 
nothing, to my mind. Ah! when I think 
of how well May might have done, I 
blame myself for the scruples I had about 
inducing her to break the engagement.” 


“ And I’m sure I had every excuse, the | 


very fairest excuse for doing it,” May 
outs, “when all that came out about 
that horrid cousin of his who disgraced 
herself so, no one could have blamed me 
if I had broken it off on that account F 

“But as it happens you clung to it,” 
Mrs. Grange interrupts sharply. “ Come, 





May, be just! Frank gave you every) 
opportunity of breaking it off; be fair, | 


don’t speak of him now as if he coerced 
you into the marriage.” 


All this time, it is only a minute or two, 


for the speakers have caught the cue from 


one another very quickly, Kate has been | 


standing ina sort of non-comprehending 
stupor. The words fall upon her ears, 
but their meaning is but vague to her. 
She is only keenly conscious of one thing, 
and that is that she is being guilty of the 


mean sin of eaves-dropping, and that she 
/ance, it would be the death of the little 


is physically incapable of moving away, 


for her feet are like lead and her head is 
/on alone, with the knowledge that the 


swimming. 

But the dread that Frank may come home 
at any moment, and find her, nerves her to 
the task of making the effort to move on. It 
has been said that the meaning of the 
words that have been uttered has been 
vague to her, nevertheless she has taken 


in their meaning fully enough, to under- | 


stand that her poor cousin has made a 
bitter bad bargain in marrying his 
innocent and wealthy May. The passionate 
love for him that was born of gratified 
vanity, and her intense appreciation of his 
intellectual powers, is dead, but Kate is 
not one wit ashamed of the fact of its 
having lived and flourished freely once. 
So now, though that love is dead, the 


good old cousinly affection that has more | 


sentiment in it but not less sincerity than 
is in the loveasister bestows on a brother, 
rises up fresh and vigorous now, as she | 
hears him spoken of by those of his own | 
house, as a man who has been bought with 
far too heavy a price. 

“Perhaps she taunts and stings him 
about me,” Kate thinks with a sob, “ and | 
the poor boy thinks me so far to blame | 
that he can’t defy her, or deny her charge. 
Oh! the errors and follies of my youth! 
My wild love of excitement and easily- 
taken fancy, my unchecked freedom, and 


unrestricted reliance on myself; what 
misery it all has brought upon me, and 
unfortunately not on me only!” 

She is inclined to denounce herself, to 


declare herself to be one of the unworthiest 


| of the unworthy as she goes along softly, 


slowly, sadly on her homeward path. She 
feels herself to be guilty of a rank offence 


against her aunt and cousins, in that she 


has unwittingly been the means of their 


having to bow the head before the Con- 
’ | stable faction. ‘“ Poor Aunt Marian!” she 


thinks, in a burst of loving, self-reproachful 


rage and pity, “ her boy is so dear to her, 


and so like herself, that it must be a living 
death to her to see him patronised, and 
tolerated, and treated as one to whom the 
Constables have done great honour.” 

A yearning to go to her Aunt Marian 
and tell all the truth of the story, 
out of which the scandal that stains 
her life has grown, comes over her, but 
with the yearning is mingled a sicken- 
ing doubt as to the probability of her 
tale being credited. “If they looked 
doubtful, or took me back under ihe 
shadow of the family roof-tree on suffer- 


hope that is left to me. No, I must battle 


mud that has been thrown will stick to the 
last, unless I make such a name for myself 
as will make them find out that the mud 
has been thrown undeservedly.”’ 

She is not in a mood to combat trifling 
difficulties to-night. A great disaster 
would rouse her energies, and she would 
prove equal to the task of facing and 
fighting it. A roaring lion in her path 
would recall the dormant love of life for 
dear life’s sake; but gnat-stings make her 
weary of the existence that seems to be 


| full of them at present. Accordingly, she 


drags her weary, tired, overstrained body 
and mind home this night, in hopes of silence, 
peace, nothing more ! 

Peace flies affrighted the instant Kate 
catches sight of Mrs. Angerstein, who is 
crouching on the sofa, crying in the effortless 
way which may continue for many hours. 

“Is it joy or is it pain, or is it both 


together,” Kate says, making a strong 


struggle to be cheerful and unconstrained. 
“‘My dear Cissy, this is simply the reaction 
of feeling after the long strain and anxicty. 
You'll feel accustomed to being a lucky 


| woman by to-morrow morning.” 


Kate feels herself that her manner is 
that of a falsely-sanguine person, and that 
she is making manifest her dread that 
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some other trouble has overtaken her | rigidly, forgetful for a moment of herself 


friend, than the one she is affecting to 
assuage. 
Cissy’s shoulder trembles, the would-be 
encouraging tones falter ; she almost feels 
guilty of deceit, in having professed to 
think that Cissy was weeping over her 
good luck. 

Mrs. Angerstein lifts her face up from 
the cushion, and holds it tear-stained and 
wistful towards Kate. 

“Kiss me,” she says, brokenly. “I 
have been hating you so; but, now you're 
near me again, I can’t do it. Lucky! 
Never call me that again, Kate; I've 
heard the truth to-night, and I wish—oh ! 
how I wish—it had killed me outright 
instead of only mangling me. He never 
loved me; I must say that he never pro- 
fessed to do it, but I always thought that 
he was concealing his feelings.”’ 

“Men don’t do that when it gives them 
the smallest pleasure to betray them,” 
Kate says, thoughtfully. 

“You're despising me, I suppose, for 
my folly in having given away my heart 
without its having been asked for,” Cissy 
says, half testily, half in self-humiliation. 

“Not, not that, very far from that; 
‘like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, love 
gives itself, and is not bought,’ you know. 
I like you for not loving to order, and I 
like you for the courage that impels you | 
to confess that your love is not returned, 
and that it was never won under false 
pretences. Many women, who wouldn't 
utter a lie on any other subject, to save | 
their lives, lie on this; they will declare 
that they have been the sought when they 
have been the seekers.”’ 

Mrs. Angerstein straightens herself 
morally, and physically, to a slight degree. 
There is more than a grain of comfort to 
her in Kate’s declaration of compassionate 
sympathy and approbation. 

“Has Harry Bellairs ever sought you? 
she asks, eagerly, and Kate answers, slowly, 

“Yes. As much as I sought him in the 
old days when I knew him first.” 

“Kate! you acknowledge that you | 
sought him!” 

“Yes!” Kate cries out vigorously. 
“ Was it not seeking him to let him whisper 
words of love unchecked ? Was it not seek- 
ing him, to do violence to the tact which 
teaches us that we ought not to distinguish 
the individual froin the multitude? I have | 
done these things, Cissy s 

“Then I think your conduct must have 
been highly indecorous,” Cissy says, 


” 





The hand which she places on | 


| startled surprise. 


and her own short-comings, of which 
Kate is too generous to remind her. 
“Now with me,” she adds, with a whim- 
per, “the thing was different; I was led 
into it by his brotherly affection and de- 
votion; I would never have betrayed myself 
else—I wouldn’t have been so unwomanly 
as you seem to have been.” 

Kate’s eyes open wider and wider in 
In the humility which 
has been born of her deep sense of those 
deficiencies in her conduct, which may 
have a depreciatory effect, not only on her 
own life, but on the lives of her kin, she 
has put herself in the wrong place by 
telling the truth boldly to this woman, 
who cannot discriminate. But pained as 
she is, mortified as she is, she will not 
attempt to right herself, by dragging the 
man’s name into the discussion, or the 
man’s share of the fault and the folly 
into the transaction. 

“To be ‘unwomanly,’ is to be suspicious, 
and calculating, cold, and perpetually on 
guard,” she says, trying to turn the con- 
versation, lightly, “I am sorry you think 
I have been that.” 

“You can twist my accusation round 
your tongue, and bring it out as a compli- 
ment,” Cissy says, angrily, “you can talk 
me into liking you, whenever you like, 
though I do hate you sometimes for having 
talked him into loving you.” 

“And does he?” Kate answers dreamily, 
making a faint exertion to save herself from 
taking even this sweet probability on trust. 

‘He says he does; but he’s an Irishman 
who will say anything to get himself out 
of one difficulty, even if the saying it gets 
him into another,” Mrs. Angerstein mur- 
murs, half in grief, half inappeal. “ Kate! 
I am your friend, though—though I have 
told you truths that some friends would 
shrink from telling you; if he were in his 
first ardour I would be the first to say, 
risk everything and marry him, and make 
the best of it; but he has loved you off 
and on for years; he has found out that he 
‘an love you dearly when he sees you, and 
do without you very well when he doesn’t 
see you. You'd be crushed by indifference 
more than by cruelty now, wouldn’t you? 
and a man who has found out that he gets 
on just as well without her as with her, 
soon gets indifferent to a wife.” 

“ Don’t forestall possibilities, and don’t 
caution me to avoid a form of misery that 
may never be within my grasp,”’ Kate 
says. “Make yourself happy; you have 
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lost him, you tell me, but I have not won “You are not,” Kate cuts in incisively. 
him. I am as alone in the world as you | “ You're either feeling or feigning distrust; 
are, Cissy; more so, for you have the/|from this moment, innocent or ~ guilty, I 
future interests of your children to look | will never attempt to act as champion for 
forward to ——”’ myself. Cissy, the world has been hard 
* And they’ll leave me the instant they | on us both.” 
get interests of their own,” the selfish “ But not so hard but that it may be 
mother cries; “ what is the use of my | harder still,” Mrs. Angerstein says, draw- 
depending upon them for a few brief years ing herself up. “Thank you for all you 
of happiness before everything ends? mis-| have done. I hope to repay you in time; 
fortune has tracked me from my birth, | | but I dare not risk my children’s future 
and I can’t try to combat it any longer?” | and my own reputation, by mixing myself 
“Misfortune met me cordially when I | up with any one who is not well authen- 
made a fool of myself, and tw isted oppor- | ticated any longer. I can do you no 
tunity and intellect, and every other good | good. You may do me much harm ; 
gift, to my own idea of what was pleasant it’s cruel to force me to say it, when you 
and good for me,” Kate responds; “ but | could have said it better.” 
after all, misfortune is like a nettle, grasp 
it hardly and it cannot sting ; say, ‘I know 
the worst, I can brave the worst, the worst 
can’t hurt me more than I have been hurt 
already,’ and what can fortune or mis- 
fortune do?” 





ERRORS OF SPEECH. 








A PLEASANT letter-writer, comparing the 
merits of the pen and the tongue as 

“Let you quite alone, to perish,” Cissy | interpreters of the mind, gives the palm 
says, with a prophetic insight into truth, | to the former as the more faithful of the 
that has never been granted to her before. two, arguing that the tongue, being seated 

“Let you quite alone, to begin again,” | in a moist and slippery place, is apt to fail in 
Kate cries, heartily, “to begin again, | her sudden extemporal expressions ; while 
I declare I believe it| the pen, having a greater advantage of 
would pull me back from the gates of | premeditation, is not so liable to err. The 
death, if I were in extremity, that thought, | pen is no immaculate servant; it does now 
that if I lived I could begin again ?” and again betray its master and behave as 

Mrs. Angerstein’s head waggles in as- | if it were an independent creature, but it 
tonishment as Kate speaks. The idea of | certainly is more obedient than the tongue. 
being willing, not to say eager, to recom- | That often resembles a timid racer, capable 
mence a life of toil, of trouble, of difficulty | of doing wonders at home, but when called 
and degradation, staggers Cissy out of allthe | upon to exercise its powers in public, 
small reasoning powers with which a bene- | either bringing its owner to grief by 
ficent Providence has originally gifted her. | bolting out of the course, or stubbor nly 

“T wouldn’t ‘begin again’ for worlds, refusing to budge from the post. The 
unless I thought it would all be made gentleman who rehearsed his speech in 
much easier to me,” she mutters, pre-|a cabbage-garden found his tongue run 
sently, and Kate says, with an air of con- | glibly enough there, but before a living 
viction that surprises herself even, audience all he could say was, “ Gentle- 


“Wouldn't you? I would, for I should | men, I see you are not cabbages! ” 


to begin again! 








pray so heartily that if I might be given Christopher North declared no one, hearing. 


the chance, the strength to use it better| him in public, could have the slightest 
might be accorded me,” Kate says very | conception what a magnificent speaker | he 
humbly, and Cissy thinks, found himself when quite alone; and no 

“This woman has sinned and never been | doubt the House of Commons lost a fine 
found ont; she’s much worse than I am, | oration when the tongue of a member, 
and her conscience is pricking her and I'm | well eae with wine, refused to say 
glad of it!” Aloud she says, | more than “ Sir, I am astonished ! ’ 

“You are so candid, Kate, you say the | Something beside the tongue was to 
worst of yourself, because I suppose you | | blame in the case of the legislator who 
think people will think the better of you; | proposed to make suicide a capital 
but it’s a mistake, my dear ; whatever you offence, as in that of the sapient member 
tell, the world will alw ays think there’s | who desired to make it compulsory upon 
something left untold ; of course, I am | | the printer of an anonymous work to put 
bound to believe you—— - | the author’s name on the title-page. Had 
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Parliament agreed, it would not have done 
a more absurd thing than was actually 
done by the Irish House of Commons in 


1784, when it enacted that any member | 


unable to write might authorise a person 
to frank his letters, provided on the back 


of every letter so franked the member | 
certified his inability to write, “ under his | 


own hand.” It was in the Irish Parlia- 
ment Mr. Vandeleur complained that the 
tax upon leather would press hardly upon 


the barefooted peasantry ; and the perpe- | 


trator of the wise bull, ‘‘ The best way to 


avoid danger is to meet it plump,” talked | 


of the foundation-stones of the Constitu- 


tion tumbling about the ears of the nation, | 
drew a frightful picture of French marshal. | 


men cutting members into mincemeat and 
throwing their bleeding heads upon the 
table of the House to stare them in their 
faces, and declared it would be wise to 


give up the whole of the Constitution to | 


preserve the remainder. But it was within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s that Burke, 
forgetful of his Cocker, so comically 
described the house-clearing effect of the 


oratorical efforts of the occupants of the | 
honourable | 


Ministerial benches. ‘“ The 


gentleman sits down, and one-half of the 


House goes away; another gentleman gets 
up and harangues on the state of the 
nation, and in order to keep matters even, 


another half of the House retires; another | 
gentleman follows his example, which rids | 


the House of another half.” Eloquent 
Kdmund’s method of calculation was as 
defective as that of the Scotch member 
who lately maintained that his countrymen 
were the soberest race in the United King- 


dom, statistics showing that the English | 


drank fifty per cent. more than the Scotch, 
and a hundred per cent. less than the 
Irish! Not very long since, one Irish 
member defending another said, “ My 
honourable friend has retained his seat 
between thirty and forty years, and is likely, 
if he lives so long, to retain it for the period 
of his natural life.”” Even Mr. Gladstone 
once earned himself a place among bull- 
makers, by suggesting a thoroughly Hi- 
bernian mode of isolating a rebellious 
faction. ‘The Fenians,” said he, “ must 
be destroyed by isolation. We must 
bridge over, by a mass of neutral materials, 
the gulf that exists between the mere 
murderer and the loyal citizen.” After 
this, the slip of the candidate who boasted 
of his six grandfathers, all Protestant to 
the backbone, and the pleasant promise of 
the manager of a teetotal gathering that 


| 
the speechifying should be lightened by 
a little vocal music by the brass band, are 
prosaic commonplaces. 
All experience to the contrary notwith- 
| standing, examples may be cited of an 
apparent belief in the undesirable possi- 
bility of a man being dead and alive at 
the same time. Earl Russell reminded the 
members of a Devonshire Association for 
| the advancement of literature, science, and 
jart, that “of living historians, although 
Macaulay and Prescott have passed away, 
we still have Carlyle and Froude.” “India, 
my boy,” said a veteran, welcoming a new- 
|comer to Calcutta, “India has the finest 
climate in the world; but a lot of young 
fellows come out here, and they drink and 
they eat, and they drink and they die; 
and then write home a pack of lies, and 
say the climate has killed them!” An 
| acquisitive individual’s regard for the 
main chance was thus illustrated by an 
appreciative acquaintance—“I believe if 
he were an undertaker, it would be the 
delight of his heart to see all mankind 
| seized with a common mortality, that he 
might have the benefit of the general 
burial, and provide scarves and hatbands 
|for the survivors.” The counsel for a 
prisoner charged with murder astonished 
/a medical witness, by asking if he ever 
| knew of acase in which a man died of 
| strangulation, and could swallow after- 
wards? The propounder of that odd 
| question was an Englishman, but he was 
certainly kin to the New Yorker, who, at 
/an inquest upon the body of a man who 
| had been run over, gravely addressed the 
doctor who had examined the corpse, 
with, “‘ Doctor, you have given it as your 
| opinion that the man was drunk at the 
| time of his death; now, I wish you to 
| inform the jury, if you think he drank the 
liquor prior to his decease?’ These 
learned gentlemen would hardly have 
taken exception to the statement of the 
Liverpudlian vestryman, that the ceme- 
tery was in such a disgraceful state, that 
/no one who could help it would go there 
to be buried—an assertion none of his 
| hearers cared to dispute. 
Some tongue-trippings are not really 
| blunders, if we take the utterer’s point of 
view. One sympathises with the laughers 
at the country member who rose to say, 
“T wish to call the attention of the House 
| to a subject which personally concerns my- 
| self, and almost every member of it. 
| wish to give notice that on Tuesday next 


| 
| I shall move the repeal of the act passed 
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last session, relating to rogues and vaga- 
bonds.” But the absurdity vanishes if we 
put ourselves in the speaker’s place, for, 


having to administer the law in question, | 
| the common orders of Irish people speak 


it did personally concern him in his magis- 
terial capacity. So, too, the American 
lecturer was probably much puzzled to 
account for the merriment he created, by 
telling the elder section of his audience, 
“ Parents, you may have children, or if 
you have not, your daughters may have,” 
for many of those before him might be 
parents, and yet have no children in his 
sense of the word. Still it is a speaker’s 
duty to express himself so that equivoca- 
tion may not undo him, that is, to say 
exactly what he means. Had the Dean of 
Westminster borne this in mind, when, 
taking credit for certain alterations in the 
arrangement of the Abbey memorials, he 
would not have led his hearers to imagine 
he desired them to believe that Shakspeare 


and Siddons were to be reckoned among | 


the great dead lying in that famous 
burial-place; as he assuredly did in say- 
ing, “Garrick lies—where else could he 
lie P—at the feet of Shakspeare. Charles 
Kemble took his place among the states- 
men. I trust I shall be considered to have 
exercised a not unwise discretion in having 
moved him to the chapel of St. Andrew, 
by the side of his sister.”’ 
would have prevented a minister making 
the dubious statement, “In 1831, 
population of London was only a million 


and a half, now, forty years afterwards, it | 


has reached nearly four millions, and for 
all that the police are responsible.” Yet 
more maladroit in expressing himself, was 


a well-known M.P., when he entreated | 
the Home Secretary to extend to his big | 


protégé, “the same measure of justice as 


had been extended to murderers, traitors, | 


Fenians, and other scoundrels, of even 
deeper dye than the defendant;” and 
equally oblivious of what his words im- 
plied was the Wisconsin legislator, who, 
discussing a bill for regulating the timber 
trade, observed, ‘“‘ These timber dealers are 
egregious rascals. I know them. I was 
in the timber trade myself more than 
twelve years!” 

Michael O'Kelly tells an amusing story 
in his Reminiscences :—‘“I procured an 
audience of the Emperor of Austria at 
Schoénbrunn, and found him with half-a- 
dozen generals, among whom were Generals 
O’Donnell and Kavanagh. The latter said 
something to me in Irish, which I did 
not understand, and consequently made no 


answer. The Emperor turned quickly on 
me, and said, ‘ What! O’Kelly, don’t you 
speak the language of your country?’ I 
replied, ‘ Please your Majesty, none but 


Irish.’”” Andrews, the prologue writer, was 
apt, too, to speak without thinking. Soon 





A little thought | 


the | 


after the Duke of Leeds became a Secretary 
of State, he dined at Andrews’s table; and 
| when his guest remarked that, by sup- 
| porting the Constitution, the King had 
| proved himself a capital upholder, the 
| blundering host rejoined, “‘ Yes, but a very 
| bad cabinet-maker!” Andrews and a 
|couple of friends being present at an 
jamateur performance near Woodstock, 
| were invited behind the scenes; the former 
| favoured the aristocratic actors with a deal 
| of good advice, finishing up in all innocence 
with, “You should have acted one of 
| Murphy’s light comedies, say ‘ All in the 
| Wrong.’” The unintentional hit lost 
Andrews his looked-for supper. Napoleon’s 
| trusty aide-de-camp, Rapp, excused his 
not closing the door while his chief gave 
audience to a sinister-looking visitor, on 
the plea that he put no trust in Corsicans ; 
letting his feelings get the better of his 
discretion, like the magistrate’s clerk who, 
upon being asked whether the number of 
|committals had not diminished in conse- 
quence of a change in the law, and remem- 
| bering that a diminution of committals 
entailed loss of fees, replied with signifi- 
| cant earnestness, ‘‘-No, thank Heaven! ” 
The gallant Farragut, pressed by a 
duchess to dine with her for the fourth 
time, exclaimed, “ My dear fellow, it is 
impossible!” Judge Grace, charging the 
grand jury at Eddysville, Kentucky, drew 
their attention to some alterations in the 
State laws, and told them, that when a pri- 
soner was found guilty of murder, it was 
| left to the discretion of the jury to decree 
his execution or punish him with a long 
imprisonment in the State Legislature. 
These were simple slips of the tongue. 
Senor Gomez, sometime Minister of 
Finance in Spain, contrived to make a 
double slip. After the fire at the Escurial, 
/a member of the Cortes asked if the Go- 
| vernment intended to protect the palace 
| with lightning conductors. The minister 
said the question implied a reflection on all 
| the generations and all the Governments, 
|from the time of the building of the 
_Escurial. Reminded that lightning-rods 
| had not been in use all that time, Senor 
|Gomez begged pardon for the lapsus 
| lingue, and made matters worse by pro- 

















| near beds of roses.” 
| to the hunters from the mossy rock being 
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ceeding, “I am not ignorant that F ranklin 
invented lightning in the last century; 

a second blunder that, in theatrical | 
phrase, brought down the house. Liars, 
we know, should have good memories; 
they should also think twice ere they speak | 
once. An American noted for knowing | 
everybody, if any celebrity was named - 
was always ready with his, “‘ Oh, yes, I 

knew him very well ;” was once asked if | 


he wereacquainted with the Siamese Twins. 


Without a moment’s hesitation, the omni- 
scient gentleman replied, “Well, one of 
them was a particular friend of mine, but I) 
am not quite sure if I ever met the other. 


Unless a speaker is sure of his memory, | 
Sir John | 


he had best avoid quotation. 
Coleridge, unless the reporters belied him, 
sadly misused Byron in his Tichborne | 
speech. Dealing with the claimant’s | 
story of the loss of the Bella, Sir John | 
said, “‘ That description is as brief as the | 
description of the shipwreck in Don Juan, 
She first gave a lurch, 
Then heeled to port, 
And settled by the head, 
Went down in short.”’ 
No one who knows his Byron would call | 
the poet’s description of the wreck a 
brief one, since he devotes more than two | 
hundred lines to it, before ending, 

She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port; 

And, going down head foremost—sunk, in short. 
Mr. Gladstone was equally unlucky in 
saying at a political banquet, “ We have 
been listening to beautiful strains from 
delightful voices, the subject of which 
was the blue-eyed fair, and the question 
was asked, 

Are her steps on grassy Lumon 
Near the bed of roses ? 


|| I make no complaint of our condition, 


but our steps, I think, cannot be on grassy | 
Imumon, and most certainly they are not | 
The query really put | 


Are her steps on grassy Lumon 
Near the bed of roes ? 


For a politician to misquote Ossian is | 


perhaps excusable, but a clergyman should 
not stumble on Biblical ground, as a bishop 
did at the celebration of the opening of a 
public park. After remarking that a pre- 
vious speaker had alluded to the prophecy 
that the lion should lie down with the 
lamb, his lordship declared the prophecy 
would be realised that day. One of the 
greatest ornaments of the park was a 
sculptured lion, and he knew several trains 
fall of Nottingham lambs were on their 


| way; it was, therefore, likely that the 
| lambs would lie down with the lion that 
| day at all events. The Hebrew poet-seer 
| coupled the wolf, not the lion, with the 
| lamb, “the wolf also shall dwell with the 
| lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid.” A Scriptural blunder once served 
| the good purpose of re-uniting a pair whose 
matrimonial differences had brought them 
into court. Seeing no impediment in the 
way of reconciliation, the judge suggested 
|to the wife that she would do well to 
| imitate the example of Ruth, who said of 
| her husband, where he lodged she would 
lodge, and his people be her people. The 
| appeal proved successful. Whether it 
would have been equally effectual had the 
lady recollected there was no husband in 
| Ruth’s case, but only a mother-in-law, 
may be fairly doubted. As it happened, the 
| judge’s mistake was a happy one, since it 
effected the object in view, which is more 
| than could be said for the historical slip of 
the Civil Service candidate, who, called upon 
to repeat Cromwell’s dying words, startled 


| 


| the examiner’s ears with fallen Wolsey’s 


| plaint, ‘‘ Had I but served God as diligently 
}as I have served the king, He would not 
have given me over in my grey hairs.” 


Malapropisms are easily manufactured, 


| but there is nothing like the genuine 
jarticle. Tom Dibdin relates that Mr. 
| Harris’s gardener, showing him over that 
gentleman’s place, said, “Master ha’ gotten 
|an obstacle at the end of every walk, to 
exterminate the view.”” When the Dundee 
town councillors debated what should be 
| done with some crimson cloth, over which 
| Queen Victoria had walked, on her way 
| from the steamer ‘to her carriage, a loyal 
| member proposed it should be preserved 
as a memento mori of the royal visit. A 
Lambeth vestryman pronounced it to be 
hopeless to try to ventilate the vestry hall 
properly, by reason of the acoustic way in 
| which it had been built; showing as nice 
|} an appreciation of the meaning of words 
|as the Tichborne witness who declined to 
sketch the comb of which he and Arthur 
Orton were joint proprietors, on the plea 
that he was not architect enough to do so. 
A churchwarden once mystified his rector 
by trying to persuade him to allow of the 
introduction of a baboon into the church, 
to help and encourage the singers; but 
we doubt if the good rector was more 
surprised than the congregation which 
heard the clerk announce that “Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. would preach to all eternity,” 
when those gentlemen had arranged to 
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perform that office alternately. Dr. Ewing | 
and Bishop Blomfield were welcomed to | 
the church at Appin, by an old high- 
lander, with the greeting, “I am proud to | 
see such ancient heroes here.” Not very | 
many sessions since, the representative of a | 
great town rose to protest against payment 
for clerical assistance to mining inspectors, 
observing that he was not aware the 
inspectors were such very wicked men as 
to require clergymen to be retained to look 
specially after their spiritual concerns. A 
general roar gave a friend an opportunity 
of reminding the angry economist, that the 
word “clerical” had another meaning, 
besides the one he supposed it to bear. 
| More comical still was the mistake of an 
American dame, who made the acquaint- 
ance of a popular entertainer in Italy. 
She had faithfully done ail the galleries, 
but did not think much of their treasures, 
having seen public-house signs at home, 
with much richer colouring. The rest 
of the odd colloquy must be given in 
Mr. Howard Paul’s own way. “ Did you 
stop at Florence?” ‘Oh yes, and went to 
the Pity palace, and saw the pictors there, 
too.” ‘Did you see Venus, by Titian ? 
there’s a work!” ‘“ Yes, there is a work, 
and she ought to be ashamed of herself.” 
“Ashamed of herself? who—Venus ? 
Why you wouldn’t have her dressed or 
draped, would you?” “Think of decency! 
I say again, she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. I don’t mean Venus, for I s’pose 
its the reglar thing for her to be undressed; 
but Titiens ought to remember she’s a 
lady, and looked as such in London. I’ve 
heard her sing.” “Heard her sing! who?” 
“Why, Titiens; and how she could waste 
her time painting one of her own sex 
lying on a sofa, like that, I can’t think. 
Titien’s Venus may be a great work, but 
for my part I prefer her Norma.” 








VERY SMART INDEED. 





Art the close of one of those financial 
hurricanes which periodically afflict the 
United States, I deemed it well to adopt a | 





hand at poker, and the neatest organiser 
of a “corner” I ever met—a few “ points” 
concerning the rising young township 
known as Sampville, through which a 
railroad was shortly to be driven, for the 
purpose of developing the resources of the 


| country, and enriching those speculators 


who had got the “point” early. In the 
second place it was very hot in New York, 
and my physician had recommended a 
change of air. 
off an engagement to marry Miss Nettie 
Fish, whose “ pa,” originally a ferryman, 
had recently ‘struck ile,” and was bump- 
tious accordingly. Fourthly, a “ pool” to 
sell certain stocks “short,” in which I 
was heavily engaged, had not proved a 
success. As Sparkington observed, the 
bottom had fallen out of the spec. Fifthly, 
things had gone generally wrong with me, 
and it was necessary to change the venue 
in order to avoid unpleasant consequences. 

Under these circumstances I concluded 
to try Sampville, and endeavour to recu- 
perate by buying up the land through 
which the projected railway was to pass. 
A farewell dinner at Delmonico’s was 
given in my honour by “the boys.” All 
the usual formalities were observed, and 
as the news was industriously circulated 
among the golden youth present that I 
was going to Europe to negotiate the sale 


|of my family property, an effigy, in ice 
cream, of the good ship Barataria, in which , 


I was supposed to be about to cross the 
Atlantic ferry, occupied the centre of the 
table. Mumm’s extra dry and the finest 
Chambertin circulated freely; and I flatter 
myself that, considering the awkward 
posture of my affairs, I made a reasonably 
brilliant and effective farewell oration. 
Forty-eight hours later I was in Samp- 
vilie, and was at once impressed by the 
evidences of prosperity visible in that 
flourishing location. The first duty of 
man had been fulfilled by the construction 
of an enormous hotel, where indigestion 
could be acquired on the most exorbitant 
terms. There was no lack of excellent 
food, villainously cooked, and the loss of 
the fleshpots of Delmonico weighed heavy 


Thirdly, I had just broken | 











custom prevailing in that great country.|on mysoul. Still there was compensation. 
The custom I allude to is known as| Sitting opposite to me at table was a 
“ going West.” People are very fond of | Western belle eating green corn after the 
going West, and undertake the journey | primeval fashion, that is to say by seizing a 
from various and often mixed motives. | corn-cob—plentifully anointed with butter 
My own motives were very mixed. In the |—at either end, and gnawing the juicy 
first place I had received from my friend | morsel without regard to appearances. 

Wash Sparkington—best of friends and; On making inquiries concerning the land 








most intrepid of speculators, the coolest|on sale at Sampville, my spirits were | 
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slightly dashed. Somebody had evidently | beer, and lumber, and now is president of 
got the “point” before me. Looking|the bank. He is a smart man, yes sirr! 
carefully over the lots through which the | And they don’t know much of his antece- 
railroad must necessarily pass, I found | dents round these parts, and they don’t 


| that they had been bought up within a| inquire. No, sir, in this section of the 


short time by a single speculator—one of | country it ain’t well to ask too many 


the original settlers in Sampville. His | questions. So long as a man has the 
name, Van Klauwenhoek, indicated his | stamps, we don’t inquire how he got them. 
descent from a fine old Knickerbocker | We take it for granted that our citizens 


| family, and I marvelled much to find the | have all busted up somewhere or other, 


representative of an ancient race vegetating | before they came to this last place that 
in the West. Of course I hated him. He had | Was ever made, and we don’t ask where 
clearly forestalled my little speculation, | they did it.” 

and, if to be bought off at all, would not part; This was getting unpleasant, so I re- 
with his purchase except at a large profit. | minded Hez that I should like to know 

Much depressed and fatigued by my | more of Van Klauwenhoek. 

stroll, I drifted into the Ketchum House, “Qh,” said he, looking wistfully at his 
the big hotel aforesaid. Bringing up at|empty tumbler, which was immediately 


_ last against the bar, my ear was attacked | refilled at my request, “I could tell you 


|about the prettiest story you ever heard 
I'll take mine straight,” and turning | about the high boss of Sampville. I knew 
sharply round, I encountered my old friend | him years ago down to Pergamus in the 
Hezekiah Dodge, who, from high legal and | State of New York. He was always a 
political position, had step by step taken | straight-backed cuss, and committed all 
the down track, till he had sunk into a | sorts of villany, without getting any enjoy- 
loafer round a bar out West. It was the| ment out of it, except the pleasure of 
old story, plenty of go, but no ballast. doing wrong, for wrong’s sake. He was 
Hez would—in the beginning—work for | not called Klauwenhoek then. When a 
weeks like a man, and then go “on a| man goes West to change the air, he may 
bust,” till his best friends were scared at | as well change his name at the same time. 


his appearance, and would then pull up all | Wal! he was just the greatest man and 


by a strident voice exclaiming, “I guess | 


at once, and become a decent citizen till| the stiffest Christian in Pergamus. I guess 
| further notice. His garb indicated that 


he built a chapel of his own, and laid on a 
he had visibly declined in the world since | minister of his own particular stripe to 
we had last met, and a certain glassiness preach there. He was an uncommon 
of the eye told that tale which is revealed | just man—according to his lights—and 
at once by the light blue iris, but long con- | measured out the world cleverly, according 
cealed by the rich brown eye so frequently | to his gallon can. His family was superb. 
met with in the States. His hand did not | The haughtiest wife—Boston bred—and 
shake, of course—the potations of the day | the primmest daughters you ever set eyes 
had steadied it; but Hez was a little un-|on. The hull lot looked as if they could 
steady on the high heels of a pair of dainty | not help doing what’s right, mechanically, 
boots, which contrasted strongly enough|and had no mercy on people as were 
with his generally rough appearance. | built on different principles. Wal! One 

Gradually edging Hez out of the crowd, | day, Van, who was manager of the city 
I lured him away to a quiet cobbler and | bank, goes to his lawyer in an awful 
cigar, when he became at once coherent, | fright. The bank was a good genuine 
and delivered many sarcastic remarks on|old machine, not like them wild-cat 
that one-horse place, Sampville. Now, | concerns—all bunkum and shinplasters— 
thought I, is my time to get posted on this | that are running ou here West, but a 
section of the country, and I at once opened | square-toed legitimate business. Van had 
out on real estate, inquiring by the way who | enough to make him look scared, and 


| and what Mr. Van Klauwenhoek might be. | wanted no end of encouragement from his 


“Look at here,” said Hez, “I am as| own private and confidential lawyer before 
fond of Klauwenhoek as I am of Injuns. | he could tell his tale. At last the murder 
He refused to loan me a ten-dollar bill a| came out. The cuss had been speculating 


| few days ago—the mean cuss; and let me | on his own account with the money of the 


tell you he owns a’most the hull of the| bank, after losing all his own, and was 


|| township. Fust of all, he started in dry | short a trifle of two hundred thousand 


goods, then he went into grain, and lager | dollars, and quarterly meeting of directors 
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coming on. What was to bedone? It was 
an ugly fix! The lawyer said he guessed 
it was a hard nut to crack, but that it might 
be done, if his client had full and complete 
confidence in hin. Van swore, by all that 
is holy, that his lawyer was the last plank 
he had got to cling to, and that, without 
him, he should cave in at once. 

““* Wal then,’ said the lawyer, ‘you 
answer me one question. Have you full 
control of the finances now at this present 
moment ? ’ 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ said Van. 
board meeting.’ 

“¢That’s well. Now how much more do 
you think you could steal between now 
and the fatal day ?P’ 

***T don’t know,’ answered Van, ‘perhaps 
two hundred thousand more.’ 

“ «That ’ll fix things elegantly. Now you 
just go and we'll call it “ withdraw ” from 
circulation two hundred thousand dollars, 
change the money and bring it right here, 
and I guess we shall put things through.’ 

**T don’t quite see how that will help 
me.’ 

“ «Just now, neighbour, you ain’t wanted 
to see; you go this “ blind” or not at all.’ 

“ Very little more persuasion was wanted 
to induce a man who was elbow deep in 
other folks’ money to go in up to the 
shoulder. Before board-day arrived the 
money was abstracted from the bank and 
safely lodged in the hands of the lawyer, 
who took it very coolly, and told Van to 
look in for final advice the night before 
the meeting. Van arrived fidgetty and 
said he ‘did not quite see his way.’ 

““* Most likely not,’ said the lawyer, 
‘but you might show a little more grit, 
and not look as if you had no more confi- 
dence in me than the Bostonian had in 
Colonel Skeet.’ 

*“** Blame Colonel Skeet, what is he to 
me?’ 

“*« Everything I guess, as an example not 
to part with your stamps first and fret 
afterwards. You see a Boston man once 
went down to New Orleans while the 
running races were going on. He was 
riding a mighty fine horse, which attracted 
a brace of individuals of the scallywag 
order, one of whom began—‘ Good morn- 
ing, judge; guess you're riding a tall 
sample of hoss-flesh.” “ Pretty well, thank 
you,” replies Boston, when the scallywag 
made his rush and said, “It is a mighty 
fine hoss, that’s a fact; but I shouldn’t mind 
matching my hoss again yours, twice round 
the course for a thousand dollars, and my 


‘T am boss till 


friend Colonel Skeet shall hold the stakes.” 
“ That’s so,” replied Boston, “the con- 
ditions are that you match your horse 
against mine twice round the course for a 
thousand dollars, and your friend Colonel 
Skeet shall hold the stakes.” ‘ That’sa 
bet,” cries the scallywag, “ we will put up 
the money at oncest.” “Hold on a minute,” 
said Boston, “it is all fixed but one point. 
Colonel Skeet is to hold the stakes—that’s 
fair enough—but who in thunder is to 
hold Colonel Skeet ? ”’ 

“ By the time the lawyer had got through 
with this story Van was dancing mad 
with impatience, and insisted on knowing 
what he was to do. 

““¢ Wal! look at here,’ said his adviser, 
‘you go down to-morrow morning, and 
just make a clean breast of it. Own up 
that you are four hundred thousand dollars 
short, and make a speech about the evils 
of speculation, be utterly crushed and 
broken down, shed tears, and talk about 
your wife and family, and I guess we are 
nearly through.’ 

“*But I shall be arrested and put in 
prison.’ 

“« That is part of the programme, that’s 
a fact, and I don’t see how that ceremony 
is to be dispensed with. But you will 
not stay there very long.’ 

“Van did not like the programme, but 
he had no chance to back down. He ap- 
peared at the meeting in a span new suit 
of go-to-meeting clothes, and delivered a 





speech that might have melted a heart of | 





water off a duck’s back. 
scene. One director, who had gone up 
himself six times, to my certain knowledge, 
swore that the duty of the board was to 
| prosecute the villain. There nearly was 
la free fight in the board-room, but the 
| publie-spirited director carried the day, 
}and poor Van, in spite of his eloquence, 
| was arrested. Some gnashing of teeth 
| took place in Pergamus that night. Van’s 
|family collapsed under the blow, Van 


| The Pergamus Pioneer lifted up its voice 

| and wept at the disgrace which had fallen 

| on a prominent citizen, and the hearts of 
| the bank directors were sore on account 
of the dollars which were not. 

“On the next morning the sky cleared 
|‘some.’ Van’s lawyer induced the direc- 
'tors to hold an extraordinary meeting, 
| and orated nearly this :— 
| “*Gentlemen—ahem! The loss of four 

hundred thousand dollars is a serious 








stone but ran off the bank directors like | 
There was a | 
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matter—(cries of “ That’s so”)—but it is 


impossible to view without pity the abject | 
fellow 
citizen, and the despair of his unhappy | 


position of our once-respected 
wife and children, crushed by this fearful 
blow. 


rich relations—(groans)— but he has 

friends, gentlemen, rich and powerful 

friends, who will not see him go under for 

want of help.’ Here the public-spirited 

director brightened up. ‘His friends, 

gentlemen, are not prepared to put up four 

hundred thousand dollars—an immense 

sum—but they have taken counsel to- | 
gether, and are prepared to sacrifice a | 
hundred thousand, rather than see your | 
late manager branded as a felon. Speaking | 
in their name, I am prepared to offer that | 
sum on condition that our unhappy friend | 
be allowed to depart in peace.’ 

“This proposition was scouted, the lawyer 
was shown out, and severely reprimanded | 
for proposing to compound a felony, but | 
after a stormy meeting the high moral 
tone went off in a fizzle, and the directors 
sent one of their number to talk it over | 
with Van’s lawyer. They were dreadfully 


indignant at the outrageous proposition 


made to them that morning, but having 
the fear of shareholders before their | 
eyes, not wishing to see their former | 
friend degraded, and being generally averse | 
to jumping upon anybody, they had con- 
cluded that reparation to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. was not to be thrown 
over. In fine they took the money, Van | 
was released, and rushed to his lawyer 
brimful of gratitude. This gentleman re- 
ceived him quietly, and after a few minutes’ 
conversation, said, ‘Suppose we talk 
business. I hold a margin of a hundred | 
thousand dollars, which we will now 
divide in equal shares. Fifty thousand | 
dollars will not do me any harm, and | 
will start you in life again out West.’ 
And that’s how the business was settled, 
and that’s how Van comes to be at Samp- 
ville.” 

I must confess that I was thunder- 
struck at this marvellous narrative, and 
so soon as I recovered breath, said to 
Hez Dodge, “ You seem to have the inside 
track of the entire business. How did 
you get your information? I should like 
to know that lawyer. He must be a smart 
man.” 

Poor old Hez looked up at me with a | 
lack-lustre eye, and stammered out, “ I— 
I—I was that smart man.” 


(Silence.) Our fallen brother has | 
but little personal property, and has no | 


AMARANTH. 


THROUGH the dim gate of phantasy, 
Sleep brought my soul a mystic vision. 
With white-winged Zoé wandered I 

In some far land Elysian ; 
A land of light, a leafy world, 
A realm of morning dew-impearled. 


In that sweet world of morning, we 
Did wander all as aimlessly 
As Love in Dreamland. Her white wings 
Clove the clear air, and made for me 
Pathways to pinnacles of pleasure, 
Sky-poised, and glorious beyond measure. 
No summer sky, no floweret’s hue 
Hath that so solemn depth of blue 
That glowed and gloomed her eyes within, 
Fathomless, though I strove to win 
Its mystic meaning through and through. 
There is no bird so sweetly sings 
As that the lute-low carollings 
Which breathed from her melodious lips, 
Its loveliest lay should not eclipse. 
A song of wordless promises, 
For that no words might bear the stress 
Of so vast meanings. All the scope 

Of limitless desire,— 
A radiant realm, horizonless 
As ether, home of strong-plumed Hope, 
Whose soaring pinions never tire, 
Whose piercing eyes sleep not nor rest 
More than the wheeling stars’ unwavering fire,— 
Was our fair pasture-ground and pleasaunce. 
Bright Zoé! Thine all-quickening presence, 
Braver than all hope’s pageantry, 
Of all joy’s guerdons best, 
Filled that rare world, that radiant sky, 
With home-light which was ecstasy. 


But a sore-shadowed season came 
When her rapt eyes of fervent flame 
Failed of their fire, and cold eclipse 
Dulled their deep azure. Her white wings 
Trembled and trailed. Mine eager lips 
Chilled at her cheek, nor whisperings 
Of pleading passion aught availed, 
Nor words of cheer, nor sedulous comfortings. 
The dew-drops dimmed, the roses paled, 
The skies with climbing mists were veiled 
Cold, cold the breast that close did lie 
Against mine own! A sobbing sigh 
Shook her sweet shape: then did I cry 
For he ‘Ip to the grey- shroude d hills ; 
And lo! one whispered: ‘‘ Whoso fills 
Life’s heart with love, for love’s best dower 
Must find the hidden Amaranth flower ; 
Or life shall fail while yet dear love 
Would soar. Lo, life, a wingless dove, 
Lies cok 1 within = clasping arms! ”’ 
Then I,:‘‘ Where blooms the flower whose charms 
Knit life and love in lasting bond ? 
‘Seek !’’ said the voice. And lo! 
A most chill loathly stream that lay 
Athwart that realm’s most flowerless way, 
A land of shades and shrouding mist! 
But, mirrored in that mystic flood, 
In strange and solemn stillness, stood 
The shadow of an unseen bloom, 
Shaped like star- pointe xd amethyst, 
W hose lonely beauty brake the gloom 
Of the grey river. Then I cried 
‘The Amaranth flower!’’ No voice replied, 
But the chill stream and shrouding mist 
Thrilled me with terror. And I wist 
To pluck that flower, whose phantom only 
Slept in the stream, the passage lonely 
Of that unfathomed flood were mine ; 
But Zoé, lifting eyes divine, 
In mute immeasurable meaning, ; 
One moment gazed, then, lowly leaning 
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A death-cold front against my breast, 

Sank from the arms that vainly prest 

Her cherished charms. Love-rapt, aghast, 
In the chill stream I plunged and passed ; 
And lo! upon the farther shore, 

Whence the mist brake in sudden splendour, 
Radiant, erect, divinely tender 

Of smile, her white plumed wings no more 
Trailing, she stood with forth-stretched hand 
Of welcome, beaconing me to land, 

My heaven-eyed Zoé. At her bosom 
Burned the unfading Amaranth blossom 


A FLEMISH FAIR. 








In these degenerate days, when Richard- 


our memories, and the glories of Green- 
wich have departed, it is a privilege to be 
allowed to plunge, within a few miles of 
London, into the vortex of a real fair—one of 
the wild, riotous, rollicking, “ fool-fétes,” 
such as we see depicted by the pencil of 
Rowlandson. England, in more ways than 
one, is becoming, by excessive use of curb 
and rein, a mighty dull place, and so we 
are compelled, if uproariously inclined, to 
cross the water by the Harwich boat, and 





year, high carnival is held upon the great 
exercising-ground north-east of the new 
boulevards ; a vast open space, arid enough 
and desolate during many months, but 
given up to merriment for fifteen days 
annually, in early autumn. I was not yet 
born in the days of Richardson, and can 
barely remember the gambols on Green- 
wich Hill; and accordingly, determined to 
do a great fair thoroughly, at least once in 
my life, I sallied forth one day at early 
dawn for the Champ des Manceuvres in 
Brussels, with the intention of remaining 
on the scene far on into the night. 

The Champ des Manceuvres had been 
metamorphosed into quite a little village, 
consisting of six wide streets of shops and 
theatres, garnished with rows of lamp-posts, 
while tavern vied with tavern, in huge 
pictorial advertisements, and hundreds of 
national flags waved in the air. But 
though painted canvas enough was dis- 
played to cover the academy walls for a 








shone as yet under a veil, for envious 


languishing loveliness, with eyes like 
saucers, and giantesses in effigy struggled 
in vain to display the limbs that were to 
challenge comparison with ancestral oaks ; 








script coverings, issued sepulchral sounds 
of hammering, and figures flitted hither and 





son’s shows have vanished almost from | 


steam by train to Brussels, where, once a | 


century to come, the beauty of the fair | 


awnings still half concealed portraits of | 


while from behind blankets and nonde- | 


| thither, which seemed as if they had half 
‘shuffled off their mortal coil, and had 
begun to assume the fairy garb of a better 
world. Perched high onthe steps of a travel- 
| ling cart was a stalwart lady, whose well 
| oiled curls and golden diadem told me, on 
reference to a handbill, that she was the 
Giantess of Abyssinia; hard by a pale lady 
_in a blue flannel dressing-gown was darn- 
'ing the stocking that should have graced 
her foot, while a dirty little girl wove into 
| her hair the beads and feathers of the Cir- 
| cassian princess. Groups of sallow men, 
through whose linen trowsers glimpses of 
spangles might be seen, were engaged 
in smoking short clay pipes; here an 
anxious mother of a family was telling 
over the winnings of last night, and 
revolving possibilities of future pairs of 
boots; there a couple of dwarfs were scowl- 
ing at each other, or the great somnambulist 
straight from Asian steppes was enjoying 
a sniff of daylight previous to retiring for 
the day into becoming mystery. Further 
on, cargoes of bread, and ham, and flour 
were being laid in; barrels of beer being 
broached ; tempting arrays of wine spread 
} out, until, as midday approached, booths 
assumed a festive air, magnificently painted 
pictures flapped from myriad poles, and 
the various living wonders vanished into 
draped recesses, to complete their toilets, 
and ignore for awhile the bare existence 
of such mundane trifles as greens and 
bread and butter. To judge by the flaring 
announcements that everywhere met the 
eye, the world is built on broken hearts, 
‘and this gaudy village is the earthly 
| Paradise. ‘ Visit the theatre of the 
'Barnums of France, where learned men 
will flutter with emotion and rosy youth 
with entertainment and delight! You 
who drag out a darkened existence under 
a weight of suffering, come! Feelings 
sweet and tender will cause to twang your 
| wounded fibres!” The theatre of the 
| Barnums is a wax-work show. “Sad and 
| wayworn traveller, stay! Commune with 
the somnambulist from Asian steppes, and 
| you will be consoled!” ‘This is the 
real joyous house, where fried potatoes 
|and good beer may be had cheap!” <c. 
And so on through all the length of the 
| six streets. Verily an oasis of unalloyed 
enjoyment in the midst of a vale of tears! 
Not to me though, for my intrusion had 
already caused remark from many a cele- 
brity, and being as yet the only stranger, 
I was soon a target for the bullying 
onslaughts of cut-throat looking exhibitors 
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of wonders, and, worse than all, was 
pounced upon forthwith by a swooping 
covey of photographers, all of whom in- 
sisted on handing me down to posterity 
upon the spot. Horrified by the fearful 
specimens that were waved before my 
eyes, and by a prospect of being myself 
similarly waved at others, I turned and 
fled—not out of the precincts of the 
Happy Village, but into the dwelling- 
place of a benignant creature, with long 
hair—half patriarch, half general officer 
— who 
delectation a row of shrivelled monstros- 
ities in bottles, vowing that if they were 
not genuine, he would ‘give me his booth, 
his trumpet, and his chair, nay, his all, 
his specimens, to do with as I would. A 
hideous set of monsters truly; cats with 
many heads and legs like unto the centi- 
pede, ducks with many beaks, dogs with 
human faces. This was worse than the 
photographers. With a look of mournful 
reproach, I left the bad old man to fly 
from Scylla to Charybdis. Near to him 
stood the hut of a sailor, stunted, gnarled, 
but bright of teeth and with a bluff air 
wafted from the fresh salt sea. He took 
me in—in every sense of the 
buttonholed me like another ancient 
mariner; would show me something from 
the sunny south, from far-off climes, 
where tropical verdure waves on coral 
strands; a south sea islander—a real one 
“See, good gentleman, his leg. Put your 
leg through the canvas, and show the 
gentleman. That is not painted, but a 
real live savage’s leg. For the small sum 
of fifty centimes he will eat his dinner as 
in his distant home—a sight worth twenty 
francs, good gentleman, all for fifty cen- 
times.”” Now, I have an enquiring mind, 
and feeling anxious to see a savage eat 
his dinner, disburse the sum, and enter 
the inner place. Yes, a real savage, nose- 
ring, club, and feathers, all complete. He 
mopes and mows at me, and feigns to 
brain me with his club, while an emaciated 
old woman, with pallid face and hollow 
eyes, sits knitting in a corner, surrounded 
by a ragged troup of urchins. “Now, 
Wang Wang, here’s a rabbit. Eat your 
dinner as in your distant home.” And to 
my horror the noble savage seizes the 
living rabbit by the ears, dances a grace 
before meat, bites off the animal's head, 
and proceeds to devour it piecemeal. 
And the hollow-eyed woman and ragged 
children sit listlessly by, contemplating 
the revolting spectacle unmoved, for do 





straightway displayed for my 


word ; | 


'Barnums of France. 


they not witness it ten times a day, and 
may they not in their gradual descent 
come some day to the doing of something 
very similar themselves? Wang Wang 
waves the rabbit skin above his head, 
dances his grace after meat, and with 
a horrible leer bounces behind his curtain. 
Truly the happy village has its shady side. 

I try the next booth, which, being headed 
“The Convict’s Home,” is also possibly 
of a gloomy kind. This is a collection 
of clock-work marionettes, grouped to 
the number of a hundred or more, in 
pigeon holes, honey-comb fashion, one 
above the other. These represent con- 
victs occupied in every imaginable duty, 
all utterly idiotic, tottering and infirm of 
purpose, and all wearing a similarly 
alarming aspect of wide-awakeness, con- 
sequent on the same model having 
been employed for the head of each of 
them. There is something very grim 
in their stony stare, and the hopeless per- 
sistency with which they repent, or are 
doctored, or recover, or are shaved, or pick 
oakum with all their might and main, lit 
by the dim flicker of two tallow candles ; 
and then the last pigeon-hole, over which is 
inscribed, ‘the convict’s rest;” what could 
be more tragic than this? Four dolls lie 
chained helplessly on a wooden bed, staring 
desperately at the ceiling, goggle-eyed and 
resigned ; while another, dyspeptic, and 
weak in the back and ankles, pulls on for 
ever monotonously at a great bell, full 
three times bigger than himself. Louis 
XVII. is said to have been tortured by 
Simon, by means of pins pricked into his 
skin as he slept, but surely that must have 
been nothing to this continuous clanging 
of Big Ben close to the ear, by a ruthless 
demon endowed with perpetual motion. 
“ Another ten centimes, good gentleman, 
and you shall see the veritable knife that 
cut off Troppman’s head ;”’ but I rash out, 
by this time quite in a proper frame of 
mind to have my “ wounded fibres twanged 
with sweet and tender feelings” by the 
“Walk up, ladies 
and gentlemen, walk up while there is yet 
room, and see the marvellous waxworks 
by the Barnums of France, endowed with 
seeming life.” I walk up with a party of 
stragglers who have by this time arrived, 
and am ushered into a long gallery divided 
into compartments, each occupied by a 
separate set of life-sized models. At the 
end are assembled the great ones of the 
earth, smirking at one another in their 
best clothes. There is Queen Victoria in 
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a blue gown, and MacMahon, and the 
Pope, and the Shah, and the Siamese 
twins, and a host of others, all appa- 
rently equally surprised at their strange 
meeting. In a few moments a gentle- 
man advances, who looks like a medical 
practitioner, and announces, in suave ac- 
cents, that it will not be mal 4 propos to 
commence the séance with a little con- 
juring, and accordingly stands up in the 
midst and does some sleight of hand, while 
Queen Victoria appears to look rather 
shocked, MacMahon and the Shah seem to 
exchange a contemptuous glance, and the 
Pope to take snuff indignantly. I remark 
meanwhile that certain great ones who 
have been unfortunate hide their dimi- 
nished heads along a distant wall. Isabella 
the portly conceals herself behind the 
Khedive, and Bazaine and Napoleon the 
Third have quite a tussle which shall 
assume the farthest corner. Led by, pre- 
sumably, a brother Barnum, we make the 


tour of the strange menagerie, and have | 


all our previous learning as regards his- 
tory scattered to the winds. Bible scenes 
and the death of the Duke of Burgundy 
are elbowed by the Clodoche dancers and 
the disaster of Sedan. Roland at Ron- 
ceveaux winds his horn into the ear of the 
Emperor of China, and a rickety mother, 
dressing her infant, leans for support, while 
she twists her palsied neck, upon Baron 


Trenck, who picks rats, with a click, as of | 


imperfect machinery, out of his prison 
bread. 

But now a grand alarm of trumpets 
outside, a too-too-ing of fifes and banging 
of drums causes us to abandon the enter- 
tainment of delight and dash into the 
outer air. The fair has commenced for the 


day in good earnest. Crowds pour in from | 


all sides; broad-faced men in blouses, red- 
cheeked country women, childreninswarms, 
ladies in carriages, gentlemen on horseback 
and gentlemen on foot. Look at this dark- 
eyed handsome woman, who addresses the 
crowd in voluble Flemish from a cart- 
tilt. Swathing a red opera cloak around 
her, she vaunts her bottles of yellow liquid, 


while a man perched above her in a shako | 


and plume beats a drum, and her little 
daughter clangs the cymbals. ‘“ Which of 
you has got the tooth-ache? You have, 
Iknow. Not! 
At any rate buy this bottle for one franc, 
a panacea for suffering nerves. Who will 
have a tooth out by me? Let him step 
up and I won’t hurt him one bit. You will 
have one out? Very well, I am with 


Then you ought to have. | 


ven at once,” and down sits a blushing 
Fleming of the shopkeeper order, and 
does have his tooth out, then and there, 
seemingly with little pain, while the crowd 
| in front stand round-eyed, marvelling art- 
| lessly at the miracle. When the operation 
/is concluded, a rush is made to examine 
the patient and learn his symptoms. The 
transaction is bond fide without a doubt, 
and would do honour to many an occupant 
| of grand London chambers. The dentist’s 
| bottles go off like wildfire as she stands 
| erect and proud, like some Boadicea re- 
turned from routing the enemy. 

* Bavarian beer, Vienna beer, Lambic 
| pale ale, all iced; forty centimes a glass.” 
| Waiters glide among the crowd, threading 
| in and out, poising high in air their well- 
| filled trays. Beer flows in streams, and 
no wonder, for the burning sun shines 
cloudless, and the Flemish peasant is a 
thirsty soul. 

A Belgian crowd out on a holiday is a 
wonderful sight. People are so rude; their 
| elbows are so sharp, their tramp upon your 
foot so heavy, their pushing so violent, 
their jokes so loud and coarse, and yet one 
cannot be angry with them, for they enjoy 
themselves most thoroughly, and their 
|rudeness is tempered by a certain brutal 
and imperturbable good nature which is 
not without its charms. The Belgian 
peasant, however, though intensely inno- 
cent, objects to be taken in. He accepts 
all he sees as gospel; the talking head, 
the three-tailed cat, the man-faced dog; 
but when it breaks on him that he is 
swindled he waxes loud in his wrath. The 
lesser newspapers have teemed lately with 
complaints written in good faith in which 
sundry persons have gravely pointed out 
| that the giantess of Abyssinia is not a 
| very big woman, after all; while one indi- 
| vidual writes to an Antwerp paper in 
extreme anger, having gone into a tent to 
| see a mermaid and having been forced to 
content himself with a seal. Bitter decep- 
tion! Vanity of vanities! This is a 
wicked world. 

At about four o’clock the street of taverns 
was crowded. All were laying in a stock 
| of food such as should support the inner 
man till midnight; fish, crabs, eggs, cakes, 
cold meat; and then a promenade was 
formed among the lottery booths and stalls 
for sale of gingerbread, preparatory to a 
| serious attendance at the theatres after 
dark. And many a picturesque group and 
| pretty sight was to be witnessed at the 
| booths, for fashionable Brussels sent forth 
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its quota, forming charming accidental 
contrasts of town-bred damsel and village 
maid, each decked out according to her 
means or taste. See! yonder four smart 
young ladies raffling for silver globes, ee«h 
of them pretty in her style, a: d coquettish 
in attire, with looped-up dres:.s and shady 
Rubens hats. How they laugh as they 
|| win ball after ball from the smiling peasant 
girl who uncrosses her arms in their snowy 
sleeves to give the roulette another twist. 
| How they all laugh together in merry 
| peals and clap their hands as they fling 
|| the balls for a scramble among a knot of 
beggar children who catch at them eagerly, 
and totter off on tiny feet, each with a 
glittering prize like some half-blown 
Cinderella. This is the sunny side of 
|| the happy village. Patiently moving in 
| the throng, mark the bath-chair yonder, 
whereina very venerable lady sitsenthroned, 
marshalled on either side by a buxom 
| granddaughter, the hood of the chair quite 
piled behind her head with dolls, and 
gingerbread, and beads, and little flags, 
and toys, for the behoof of some younger 
grandchild left at home. And mark how 


|| she pats each wistful little head as she 
| slowly moves along, bestowing here a cake, 


there an apple or a mimic watch. Yes, 
bright side this of the “ Fool’s Féte.” 

| As darkness gathers overhead, lamp 
| after lamp is lighted, till each street 
|| stands out in illuminated line, while here 
| and there an exhibitor more ambitious 
than his fellows, starts a transparency 
or a revolving electric light. Drums 
are beaten with renewed vigour; trumpets 
blare; barrel organs without number 
| drone out in bewildering rivalry; men 
and women on the parades trip up and 
| down, varying the entertainment with a 
|| ringing of great bells, or expend their 
| superfluous energy by banging everything 
within their reach which is capable of 
emitting sound—tin kettles, saucepans, 
broken wheezy gongs. Men on stilts, 
| women on stilts, children on stilts, stride 
through the swaying throng, begging, 
imploring, beseeching the favour of the 
| crowd in behalf of their own particular 
| exhibition. If noise makes jollity, this is 
indeed the ideal happy village. Here is a 
|| large booth which seems a favourite, for a 
| mass of people is continually surging 
round its precincts, led on perhaps by its 
Strange exterior. “L’Enfer” is painted 
|| In huge characters above the scarlet 
|| portal, demons in hundreds dance and 
| whirl upon the walls, a stout gentleman 


in horns and hoofs lectures to the crowd 
within. The infernal regions, judging 
|from the laughter going on inside, are 
apparently more gay than terrible. We 
will pay three sous to the good-looking 
French lady at the door, and secure a tight 
corner where we may. A stage crowded 
| with marionettes is before us. In the centre 
| a cauldron, presided over by a demon with 
a pitchfork, above it a platform on which 
appear, through a gateway, each an- 
| nounced by a bell, a complete company of 
| little dolls. This is a political show, and 
not unamusing, for the gentleman in horns 
| and hoofs politely gathers the suffrages of 
| the audience before relegating his puppets 
| to the realms below. ‘“ Here is a parson, 
|a hypocrite, who travelled not himself the 
|road he preached. Shall he go into the 
cauldron?” Unanimous cries of “ Yes, 
yes,” throughout the assembly, which is 
not a little singular, considering the stern 
'hold the priesthood are supposed to have 
over the Belgian bucolic mind. “ Here is 
| the advocate who will not defend the cause 
of the poor; here is the baker who sells 
bad bread. To the flames! But oh, my 
brethren, I have just returned from Spain, 
where such doings are being done as do 
my heart good to look on. Here is the 
| woman who buys a chignon and lets her 
| children starve. Here are the Carlists, 
all of them, and the Prussians; to the 
flames!” The appearance of the Brussels 
war commission was received with shrieks 
|of laughter, the members of that august 
conference evidently not having secured 
the sympathy of the Flemish people; 
probably because they are an unwarlike 
nation and fail to see in dim perspective 
the chance of being themselves in need 
| of the help of the Geneva cross. “ Here 
is Bazaine, the wretch, who in punishment 
for his iniquities received as a prison the 
loveliest spot on earth. Here is Bismarck, 
whose genius lies wholly in destruction ; 
Napoleon the third, who even here, you 
see, smokes a cigarette, and M. Rouher, 
who intends again to marry the good 
woman France by proxy because she is 
rich and good natured. Not a bit of it. 
No Napoleon the fourth. To the flames! 
To the flames!” I lingered after the show 
was over, to speak to his infernal majesty. 
He seemed a superior class of man to 
those on the platforms round about, and was 
more than once moved to tears by his own 
eloquence, as he consigned some miscreant 
blacker than his fellows to the tender 
mercies of the demons. “How do I come 
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to know so many anecdotes, monsieur ? 
I was for several years waiter in a large 
restaurant in Paris, but not being the chief 
was always kept below and breught out 
like a wild beast to wait when wanted. 
I never went out, never saw the blessed 
sun, scarcely ever looked out upon the 
thoroughfare, and Irotted away my life and 
energies. My only amusement was to 
hear celebrated people talk at supper, for 
many celebrated men came to our place, 
and even they, when something choice was 
to be uttered, sent us peremptorily from 
the room. I sickened of it and felt I 
was going mad; so one day I sallied 
forth with my accumulated savings of 
two thousand francs, and dashed into 
a life as opposite as possible to that 
which I had left. It is jolly enough 
sometimes, and I make lots of money ; but 
it is very hard work, and I almost regret, 
now and then, my dungeon among the 
knives and forks in Paris. Bon soir, 
monsieur, and thank you.” 

** 'T'o0-too-too-too! Now is your time, 
ladies and gentlemen, for Bidel’s grand 
menagerie. The beasts will immediately 
be fed, and then the lion-tamer will 
put forth his mettle.” On with the 
stream into Bidel’s, where some very 
fine lions and tigers crouch in boxes ; 
where a hapless eagle sits in a machine 
like a pillar post-office, and where a 
bison dwells in a cage in which he 
can barely turn round. The lions are 
well stirred up, till they snarl and snort 
portentously, while a murmur of terror 
passes through the crowd. Serpents are 
brought out, tied in knots about their 
keepers’ necks, and then the great tamer 
enters on the scene. His lioness is very 
spiteful, but he manages her well by dint 
of kicks and thumps: he places a kid 
upon her back and a lamb between her 
legs, until she fairly writhes with disgust 
at her position. Peasant women cling 
to their husbands’ blouses, ejaculating, 
“Sainte Marie!’ Some threaten to faint, 
some really cannot stand it, and struggle 
out into the air. It is, at best, an un- 
pleasant spectacle, and we will follow 
them forthwith to the great, open theatre, 
with a stage as large as that of our 
own Olympic, where a pantomimic ballet 
d’action is shortly to be performed, of 
a kind which dates from the time of 
the medieval mysteries. Harlequin and 
Pierrot are rival claimants for the 


hand of Columbine, whose papa is pan- 
taloon, with a wondrous talent for tum- 





bling down, and who boasts, moreover, 
of a mother in a great cap, who ad- 
ministers slaps to all with praiseworthy 
equality. Pantaloon is a miller, head of 
the original “merry men,” and endless 
are the schemes of the rival lovers to 
obtain an interview with the object of 


their flame. Slapped and kicked at every 
turn, pitchforked and drenched with water, 
they at length hit upon a plan whereby 
the cross-grained miller shall himself carry 
them into his impregnable fortress. Each 
obtains a sack, and personates a mass of 
flour, performing marvellous antics, chang- 
ing his position when the miller’s back is 
turned, becoming long and thin to induce 
him to stand on tiptoe, then short and 
round, then darting between his legs and 
upsetting him, or jerking over his shoulder 
when he stoops, till the poor oaf fairly 
scratches his head in perplexity, and is 
forced to call his better half to his assist- 
ance. Much good stage business is gone 
through, which is new from its very age, 
and might well be transported into the 
harlequinade at Old Drury by the potent 
wand of Magician Blanchard, the children’s 


friend, to infuse new blood into those | 
terribly threadbare scenes of hot pokers | 


and sausage-stealing. 
The wind has risen now, the bright 


streets sway to and fro like a phos- | 


phorescent sea, the theatre lamps blow 
out, and we enjoy the odd spectacle of 
a ballet lighted by a real moon casting 


long shadows, wonderfully suggestive of a | 


lime light. How the people laugh! Hold- 
ing their sides and roaring at each fresh 
tumble, and digging their irrepressible 
elbows into your sides for sympathy. Oh, 
what a time we are having! What im- 
mense fun it is to see the miller’s wife bat- 
tered on the head. Let us all go home and 
do likewise for the increased hilarity of our 


household gods! Waiter, more beer there. | 


More and yet still more—or stay, the 


ballet is over, and it is time to sup. Easier | 


said than done, though, the obtaining of a 
little supper, for fish stalls and taverns are 


crowded to suffocation ; while as for the | 


booths where fried potatoes are sold there 


is no approaching within ten yards of | 


them. Dainty damsels and unexception- 
ably dressed young men who know too 
well by experience the sharpness of elbows 
and the crushing of boot-heels, are fain to 
avoid the fight, and beg for a sou’s 
worth of potatoes to be passed in paper 
over the heads of those in front. I take 
the hint, obtain a pennyworth, and stroll 
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off into a deserted corner to mumble | thatevery passengerdoesnot wearspangles, 
—- _— aw wemgeer Ar not de- — ~—_ ae all, flip-flaps and “spills 
q o “4 le | > = 

= the ight burns wil pt eon pelts fw compose the great 
cular tent, where some very modest form | occupations of life for all of us. And it 
of joviality is goingon. Three ill-trimmed is well that such is not the case, for of a 
petroleum lamps smoke feebly in the | truth the denizens of the Happy Village 
centre, barely lighting up a yard around | have on the whole a harder time of it than 
on ge > ln hon Pe gud Da = | we who sojourn in the Vale of Tears. 

’ . ’ — 
through the darkness indistinctly on crazy | 
benches ; three woe-begone and dilapidated| STRANGE PRACTICAL JOKES. 
acrobats, in unkempt hair and ragged 
tights, perform mournful gyrations on a| Mavy years ago there was printed in 
threadbare piece of sacking, and we have | the New Monthly Magazine an essay on 
as oy a _— 3 — — | age ay oe by gp —* 
emulating mirth, as the pitying heart of | who a at time edited the serial. e 
man could sickenat. “Houpla” one sighs | have not the magazine by us, but we dis- 
out, shaking back elf-locks from a cada- | tinctly recollect two or three very ingenious 
verous face, and another gets up limping | devices for torturing friends, enemies, and 
round the lean shanks of his fellow, with | strangers which were suggested by the 
a laugh like a creaking door. He has a| celebrated author of the Berners’ Street 
club foot and a withered limb, the shrunken | Hoax. One was to tie, after nightfall, 
dimensions of which he tries to conceal by | pieces of raw meat to the bell handles of 
literally putting his best leg foremost. | suburban residences, the consequence of 
The hazy crowd in shadow make no re-| which was that every stray dog, as it 
sponse, are probably indeed asleep, and the | passed, would snap at the meat, pull the 
| deformed broken-down shade of a “funny | bell, and bring forth the terrified inmate, 
man” stops at length, with tears in his | who would come to the gate, candle held 
eyes, to reproach his audience for their | high over head, and find nobody. This 
apathy. “ Without a little crumb of en- | Summons Hook guaranteed to be repeated 
couragement we really cannot go on.|every time a dog happened to pass. 
Ladies and gentlemen, pray clap your| Another joke, earnestly recommended to 
hands.” Ghostly applause follows, like a | yourattention, wastostealinto yourfriend’s 
skeleton rattling his bones. My fried bed-room at night when he was asleep, and 
potatoes stick in my throat, and having | run a stitch or hem down the legs of his 
sat through no less than six acrobatic per- | trowsers and the sleeves and back of his 
formances in the course of the day, I | coat, so that, on dressing himself in the 
| escape, with thoughts of going home. The | morning, he would have great difficulty in 
| merry-go-rounds still whizz to drum and | Squeezing his limbs and body into his 

trumpet in a blaze of light, the tavern fires | garments. You were then to enter his 
































are raked up and leap joyously in the air, | room, as if by accident, and, on perceiving 
loud shouts and laughter echo from tent to | him, utter an exclamation of horror and 
and || || theatre, from stall to booth, dancing has | entreat him to let you run for a doctor, as 
our || commenced on a dozen different spots. he had swollen enormously since you last 
1ere. | “L’enfer” is closed, but, lying on a bed| saw him. The unusual tightness of his || 
the in its accompanying travelling van, I | clothes was supposed to assist the decep- 
usier || | detect through a half-open door his in- | tion, and it depended upon your powersas || 
of a | | fernal majesty, pale, with eyes closed, |an actor whether your friend was to be || 
3 are and panting very hard, while his comely | put into a sick bed or not. Since Hook’s 
the || wife, with a hammer and little nails, | and Mathews’s time practical joking has 
here | is doctoring Bazaine, who has evidently | declined, and we may now, with deep 
s of | come to grief in his fall into the caul- | thankfulness, consider it an almost lost art. 
tion- | dron. “Why, monsieur,” I ask, “there’s | Now and again, indeed, the newspapers 
too | nothing wrong, I hope?” He faintly | tell of hoaxes which, for the most part, 
bows smiles, his wife whispers that after a hard | are played off on some illiterate mayor or | 
in to day’s work he is frequently taken thus,|on the public of some small provincial 
sou’s and I move off into the starlit, tranquil | town, who are brought together for the 
aper | night, beyond the precincts of the fair, purpose of witnessing something that || 
take remarking, not without a shock of surprise, | could not by any human possibility take 
stroll | that the city is not made up of theatres, | place. But an improved police-force very 
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greatly diminishes our risk of being vic- 
timised ; moreover, custom has staled the 
infinite variety of practical jests, and left 


little for the joker to contrive which | 
| O’Beirne, afterwards Bishop of Meath, 


experience cannot anticipate. 


There are various species of practical | 


jokes. The highest order, to our mind, 
are those which embody in a process of 
profound and clever mystification a neat 


and ingenious point of wit, the humour of | 
Sheridan offered to write one for him, if 
The offer | 


| which is felt and enjoyed, long after the 
éclaircissement has taken place. Then 
there is the recriminatory joke, the retalia- 


tory joke; the good-natured joke, by which | 
good is performed under a singular mas- | 


querade; hoaxes which are entirely aimless 
in their intents and entirely bewildering 
and inexplicable in their results ; and low, 


farcical hoaxes, such as Hook teaches in | 


his essay. To what orders the following 
specimens belong our readers may de- 
termine; we relate them because we 
believe them to belittle known. We have 
chosen those which seem to us to best 
illustrate the various orders of hoaxes 


and jokes which we have just described. 
Turpin, a Frenchman, celebrated by his 
countrymen and neighbours as a wicked 


wit, once, out of caprice, assumed the 
garb of a hermit. In this guise, accom- 


panied by another wag of his own com- | 


plexion, he entered an inn yard, where he 
found an ass attached to the door. 
Stripping the animal of its harness, he 
crept into it himself, and awaited the 


arrival of the owner of the ass while his | 


companion drove the animal away. The 


owner on his return was not a little aston- | 


ished to find his beast gone, and a hermit 
standing harnessed in its gear. Still more 


was he amazed when he heard Turpin | 


devoutly thanking God for the recovery of 
his human shape. “ At length,” exclaimed 
the hermit, “ my sins are forgiven me, and 
the time of my penance is expired. I sinned 
and was changed to an ass, but Heaven is 


merciful, and its anger does not endure for | 


ever.” Saying which, Turpin threw down 
his harness and walked away. However, 
not very long after, the ass was sent to be 
sold, and who should come into the market 
but its former proprietor. After staring 
at the animal, he called out, “‘ What! has 
the wretch sinned again! and has he again 
been turned into an ass! 
God, friends, have nothing to say to that 


animal! he has deceived me once, but I | 


am not to be caught again ; for, look you, 
whoever buys him will find him, someday 
or other, as I did, turned into a hermit.” 


For the love of 


Another example, in our opinion, of a 
high order of practical joking, malicious 
though it be, is thefollowing one, related by 
Moore of Sheridan. The Reverend Mr. 


having arrived at Sheridan’s country house 
near Osterley, it was proposed that on the 
next Sunday the clergyman should preach 


}at the village church. On his objecting 


that he was not provided with a sermon, 


he would consent to preach it. 
was accepted. The nextmorning (Sunday) 


Mr. O’Beirne found the MS. by his bed | 


side. Having read it over and corrected 
some theological errors, such as “It is 
easier for a camel, as Moses says,” &c., he 
went to the church and delivered the 
sermon in his most impressive style, to 
the great satisfaction, as he thought, of all 
the congregation, among whom was 
Sheridan’s wealthy neighbour, Mr. C ' 
Some months after Mr. O’Beirne found 
himself cut by the whole family of the 
C——’s with whom he had previously been 
intimate; and on expressing his surprise at 
this treatment was informed that Sheridan’s 
sermon had been, from beginning to end, 
a personal attack upon Mr. C who 
had rendered himself very unpopular by 
his harsh conduct to the poor, and to whom 
the congregation had applied every sen- 
tence the preacher had delivered. The 
sermon is preserved, but it is unfortunately 
too long to quote. The text is: “ For the 
oppression of the poor, for the sighing of 
the needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord; 
I will set him in safety from him that 
puffeth at him.” Ps. xii. v. 5. 
discourse is so grave and seemly that it 
needs an acquaintance with Sheridan’s 
intention to appreciate the subtle vein of 
irony that runs through it. 

William JBeckford, the author of 


| “Vathek ” wasonce guilty ofa practical joke 


that is well worth telling. The inner 
portion of the grounds of Fonthill Abbey 
was protected by a wall. Two young 
gentlemen, anxious to see the place, scaled 
this barrier and entered the estate. They 
had scarcely advanced a dozen paces when 
they met Beckford, who, instead of request- 
ing them to leave, received them with 
haughty politeness, and after exhibiting 
the splendours of his abbey, set them down 
to a magnificent entertainment. When 
night arrived, and they proposed to take 
| their leave, a servant conducted them to 
the spot where they had been met and 


| informed them that as they had found their | 
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way in they might now find their way | to relate is a most remarkable instance. 
out again as well as they could. They were | It is to be found in the letters of Made- 
then left to themselves. What became of | moiselle Aissé, and is as follows:—In the 
them, we are told, it is difficult to guess, | reign of Louis XV. Isissé was the fashion- 
for the place was a perfect labyrinth even | able surgeon of Paris. One morning he 
in the day-time, and there was a single | received a note inviting him to attend 
pathway through it which measured above | in the Rue Pot de Fer, near the Luxem- 
twenty miles without once crossing or | bourg at six o’clock in the evening. This 
retreading a footstep of the same ground. | professional rendezvous he of course did 

To the order of good-natured practical | not fail to keep, when he was met by a 
jokes belongs the trick that was played| man who brought him to the door of a 
_ on Charles Morris, the well-known song- | house at which the guide knocked. The 

writer. The captain lived in a snug | door opened by a spring, moved from 

retreat in Surrey, provided for him by the | within the porter’s lodge, and Isissé¢, when 

Duke of Norfolk. A party of gentlemen | it again closed upon him, was surprised to 


determined to take him by surprise, and | find himself alone, and his conductor gone. 
having provided themselves with an 
excellent dinner and some fine wines 
packed in hampers, entered their carriages 
and started for Morris’s house, anticipating 
with heartfelt delight the confusion and 


| After a short interval, however, the porter 
| appeared, and desired him to mount au 
|premier. Obeying this order, he opened 
| the door of an ante-chamber, which he 
| found completely lined with white. A very 


dismay with which the host would greet handsomely dressed and well appointed 
so formidable a party. He was in his | lacquais, white from head to foot, well 
garden listening to a blackbird. Sud- | pow dered and frizzed, with a white bag to 
denly a number of carriages whirled | his hair, held two napkins, with which he 
round the corner, and stopped before his | insisted on wiping Isissé’s shoes. The 
door. Outofthesecarriagesstepped acrowd | surgeon observed that having just left 
of gentlemen, among them the Duke of | his carriage, his shoes were not dirty; 


Sussex. 
old bard,” said the Duke. ‘“ Your royal 
highness has taken us by surprise,” said 


Morris, “ but we will send off for some | 
provisions to Dorking; it is only three | 
A messenger was despatched, | 
but conformably to previous instructions, | 


miles off.” 


intercepted, and a walk in the garden being 
proposed, the captain was detained there 


in conversation, whilst the servants were | 


setting out the table and arranging the 
banquet. All this time the 
described as suffering the agonies of a 
host who, though on hospitality intent, 
was conscious of the emptiness of his 
larder, and on the anxious look-out for the 
arrival of the basket laden with supplies 
from Dorking. Presently the dinner was 
announced. 
room, profusely apologising as he went. 


To his profound amazement, however, he | 


perceived a turbot atthe head of the table, 
and along vista of hams, fowl, venison, 
pastry, terminating in a sublime round of 
boiled beef. “A most ingenious and well 
executed device,”’ said Morris; “the joke, 
however, is not at my expense,” and sat 
down and heartily enjoyed himself. 

Of enigmatical jokes, to all intents and 
purposes absolutely aimless and pointless, 
and of which the humour is only appre- 


ciable by the hoaxer, the one we are about 


“* We are come to dine with you, | 


* Bard ”’ is | 


Morris entered the dining- | 


the lacquais persisted, remarking that the 
| house was too clean to allow of this opera- 
tion being omitted. From the ante- 
chamber Isiss¢ was shown into a saloon 
hung like the ante-chamber with white, 
where a second lacquais repeated the 
ceremony of wiping the shoes, and passed 
him into a third apartmem, in which the 
walls, floor, bed, tables, chairs and every 
article of furniture were white. A tall 
figure in a white night-cap and white 
morning-gown, and covered with a white 
mask, was seated near the fire. As soon 
as this phantom perceived the surgeon, he 
cried in a hollow voice, “‘I have the devil 
in my body,” and relapsed immediately 
into a profound silence, which he con- 
tinued to observe for more than half an 
hour, whilst he amused himself in pulling 
on and off six pairs of white gloves which 
lay on a table beside him.  Isissé was 
greatly alarmed by this extraordinary 
spectacle and by his reception; and his 
apprehension was not diminished on per- 
ceiving that fire-arms were placed within || 
reach of the white spectre. His fears | 
became at length so excessive that he was | 
compelled to sitdown. By degrees, how- 
ever, he gained sufiicient courage to ask 
“What were Monsieur’s commands?” 
remarking that his time was not his own, 
but the public’s, and that he had many 
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rived at Milan. To his dismay he found 
man only replied, in a dry, cold tone, *“As| there a rival mountebank of established 
long as you are well paid, what is that to| reputation. To enlist the public sympathy 
you?” Another quarter of an hour’s| Bissoni conceived and practised the fol- 
silence then ensued, when at last the spectre | lowing singular trick :—Taking his station 
pulled a white bell-rope and two white | in a public place, he proceeded to advertise 
servants entered the room. He then called | the excellence and healing powers of his 
for bandages and desired Isissé to draw | wares, assuring the people that they were 


appointments to keep. To this the white 





from him five pounds of blood. The sur- | 
geon frightened still more by the enormous | 
blood-letting thus enjoined him, asked in | 


an anxious tone who had ordered the | 
remedy. ‘ Myself,” was the short answer. 


a portion of the stock sold by the other 
doctor, who was his father, but who re- 
fused to own him because of some juvenile 
offence. Saying which, Bissoni approached 
the rival doctor, fell at his feet, begged 


Afraid to venture on the veins of the arm, | his forgiveness, vowed that he was a 
Isissé begged to bleed from the foot, and | repentant child, and concluded by asking 
warm water was ordered for the operation. | the paternal blessing. The enraged doctor 
Meantime the phantom took off a pair of | spurned, and accused him as an impostor ; 
the finest white silk stockings, and then | Bissoni, with tears in his eyes, begged the 
another, and then a third, and soon to the | people about him to intercede with his 


sixth pair, which discovered the most | 
beautiful foot and ankle imaginable and 
almost convinced Isissé that his patient | 
was a woman. The vein was opened, and 
at the second cup the phantom fainted. | 
Isissé would have removed the mask, but 
was prevented by the servants. The foot 
was bound up, and the white figure having 
recovered his senses, was put to bed, after 
which the servants again left the room. 
Isissé slowly advanced towards the fire 
while he wiped his lancet; but on raising 
his eyes, he perceived in the mirror over 
the chimney-piece that the white figure 
was advancing towards him on tip-toes. | 
His alarm became still more violent when, 
with a spring, the spectre came close to his 
side. Instead, however, of offering violence, | 


cruelfather. In vain they strove to mollify 
the inexorable parent. At length, to show 
their disgust of his cruelty, they refused 
to lay out another penny with so unnatural 
a sire, and bought up the whole of the 
stock of the ill-used son. 

But, perhaps, this last example savours a 
little too much of fraud and false pretence 
to be classed among mere practical jokes. 
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Erm and I had, strange as it may 
seem, lived some weeks together, without 


he merely took from the mantel-piece five | any word about the past or the future 
crowns and gave them to the surgeon, | having been spoken between us; but then, 
asking at the same time if he was satisfied. | indeed, so very few words of any kind had 


Isiss¢, who would have been content with | been spoken. 


five farthings, said that he was. The| 
spectre then told him to be gone about his 
business. Isissé hastened out of the room, 


Dr. Carruthers’s advice was entirely in 
the direction of letting Elfie in all ways 
alone. She had, he believed, sustained a 


lighted by the servants, who could not | great shock, and in his opinion the more 


conceal their smiles. Heasked them what 


slowly she should come to herself after 


was the meaning of this pleasantry ? but | it the better. 
their only reply was, “Are you not well} I hada theory of my own about Elfie, 
paid ? have you suffered any injury ?” and | but so fantastic and fanciful a theory that 


bowed him to his carriage. Next morning | 
he found the whole affair discussed and 
laughed at by the court and city. What 
the object of the hoaxer or joke was he 
never could discover. 

A clever, but a cruel joke, was once 
played by Bissoni, an actor, who died in 
1723. At the age of fifteen he engaged 
himself with a quack doctor, with whom, 
after awhile, he quarrelled. Theyseparated, 
and Bissoni, travelling with his drugs, ar- 


I did not even to myself formularise it, 
and was well on my guard to betray 
nothing of it to this man of dry and exact 
science. According to my theory, Elfie 
was never to “come to herself” in the 
sense of being again her former self. She 
would remain an idiot (or, to use less ugly 
words, an innocent or a simpleton) unless 
| there were permitted to take place within 
her a sort of miracle of new birth, and out 
|of her present simple childishness were 


| 
| 
| 
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gradually to grow a gentle, penitent, pitiful 
womanliness ; a womanliness something 
poor and puny it must doubtless always be. 
I could never dream of a “ good” Elfie as 
being any way great or noble. 

For the present Elfie had lost great part 
of her beauty, and all her sparkling grace 
and charm, and prettiness of trick and 
manner. Nothing of her former shining 
radiance came back to her. Even her hair, 
which had been one of her glories, had 
none of its glossy lustre and its wilful 
crispness left; it hung limp and dank, 
and, Parker told me, came out so freely 
when she combed it, that she felt almost 
afraid to touch it, lest it should all come 
out. For this reason we had it cut short, 
close to her head, which sacrifice she 


| suffered without remonstrance. 


_ the same time more childish. 


She looked now years older, and yet at 
She had 


| the expression of premature old age one 


sees in a child, in whom misery and mis- 
fortune have too early roused the uncon- 
scious consciousness of the insolvable 
problems of life and of sorrow. She 
showed, as such a child shows, signs of 
carrying about with her and of struggling to 
endure an uncomprehended burden, beyond 
what she was fit to bear. A painful pucker 
became habitual on her formerly baby- 


| smooth brow, the corners of her mouth 


drooped despondently, while its lips were 
pinched and compressed. 

I think it must have been quite a month, 
perhaps it was more, that Elfie and I had 
lived our strange, silent life, when one 
day, as we were pacing together up and 
down a sunny terrace of the garden, Elfie 
suddenly said, speaking with downcast 
eyes, and in a voice so soft and still, that 


it seemed as if she tried to make her | 


speaking disturb the silence as little as 
possible, 

“Tt feels a very long time now, Auntie, 
since he went away! Do you think it is 


yet so long that I may begin to expect | 


him back ? ” 

I hesitated to give the blow which yet, | 
after hesitating, I thought it salutary to | 
give, answering, 

“No, no, Elfie. He has been gone but | 
little more than one month. It was not 
for months he meant to stay away, but 
for years, if not for always.” 

She said nothing, and she did not look | 
up, but the faint colour that had been in 
her face when she spoke went out of it, 
and did not return. 

After that, for just a week, Elfie lived | 


| her dull docile days beside me, in almost 
| unbroken silence, before she spoke again 
he her husband. But I seemed to know 
that she pretty constantly thought of him. 
I had seen her eyes fill and her mouth 
quiver at sudden sight of something 
especially his, or especially associated in 
her mind with him. She had taken to 
noticing and petting a shaggy old dog, of 
which Allan had been fond, and which, till 
now, Elfie had always appeared to dis- 
like. 

At the end of that week, we chanced at 
the same time of day to be in the same 
place, when, with that same soft. still 
voice, and with fixed eyes upon the 
ground, Elfie said, 

“ Braithwait is a beaxtiful place in the 
spring-time, Auntie.” 

“Tndeed it is, Elfie,’ I answered. It 
was, probably, full ten minutes before she 
| spoke again. 

“He liked Braithwait better than any 
other place, any where, Auntie,” was what 
she then said. 

‘Indeed he did, Elfie.”’ 

Another long pause, then, 

“Tf I had died when I thought I was 
dying, he would have come home, he would 
have been here now, wouldn’t he, Auntie?” 

** Of that I know nothing, Elfie.” 

A longer pause, this time so long that I 
did not think she woald speak again, then 

“Aunt Hammond,” she began, more 
impressively. 

“Yes, Elfie.” 

“Do you think if you were, by-and-by, 
to write to him, and if you were able to 
tell him in your letter that there was a 
great change in me, and that you really 
thought that, if he helped me, I might 
now begin to learn how to be good; do 
| you think if you were to tell him this he 
| would then come home ? ” 
| It was now my turn to pause before I 
| spoke; my heart was fluttering with joy, 
but I said very soberly, 

“T do not dare tell you that I believe 
this would be enough to bring him home ; 
but it might be enough to make him begin 
to think of some day coming home.” 

At this, my cautious answer, she drew 
in her breath with a little sobbing sound, 
then breathed jt out again in a long heart- 
weary sigh. Her next words, spoken with 
more energy than I had known her use— 
except for crying—since that fatal day, so 
amazed me, that she had to repeat them 
before I could believe I had heard aright. 

“JT want Angela,” was all she said. 
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“You want Angela! Why? For what? | was changing more and more. Her attacks 
What has made you think of Angela?” | of suffering grew both more frequent and 
When she named Angela there struck | more acute. Physical suffering had been 
strangely across me the memory of how | an almost unknown thing to Elfie in the 
long it was, how much longer than it was | days of her elfhood. Each attack was, in 
her custom to be silent, since I had heard | a moral sense, better borne than the pre- 
from Angela. A cold dread, a something | ceding one, but each seemed more rudely 
I would not recognise, a something I felt | to shatter her physical system, and to be 
ashamed to have had cross the threshold | followed by longer and more complete 
of my consciousness, passed swiftly through | prostration. 
me. Then I heard Elfie saying, A pathetic, Ophelia-like innocent daft- 

“T want Angela to teach me to be| ness, with a strain of pain in its gentle 
good. You have often told me how good | bewilderment, was now the most frequent 
Angela is. He thought her very good | expression of her face. When she was 
too, I know, and I know he must have | spoken to, she often did not seem to hear, 
wished that I were like her. I want her to| or only to hear long afterwards, so long 
teach me to be good, to be godd as she is.” | that her answer would come when one 

After a pause, during which I found | had forgotten one’s question. 
nothing to say, Elfie added, I began to feel that something must be 

“T know, of course, Auntie, that you are | done, and that quickly, to save Elfie, if 
good, that you are very good; but then you | she were to be saved. 
are old andl am young, and perhaps there; I had written to Angela soon after 
are different ways of being good for old | Elfie’s first mention of her, but my letter 
people and for young, and perhaps Angela | remained unanswered. 
can teach me how young people can come 
to be good. So I want Angela.” 

More words from Elfie in these last five} We got no letter from Allan, and no 
minutes than I had known her speak of | tidings of him reached us in any other 
late in as many days, I might almost have| manner. My note to Angela remained 
said weeks. unanswered, and, by-and-by, was returned 

I made her no answer then, and, at|to me from the Dead Letter Office. I 
that time, Elfie said no more. I noticed | came to be constantly putting these things 
she had a spot of bright red on either cheek | together, tearing them apart indignantly, 
for some time after, and that she quivered | only to put them again together, and to 
perceptibly. | add to them a significant third—that 

That evening Elfie had a first attack of | delay of Allan’s between leaving Braithwait 
the acute physical anguish (Dr. Carruthers | and reaching London! 
called it neuralgia) to which she was| And yet, when I came to reflect about 
afterwards often a martyr. Dr. Carruthers | that delay of Allan’s, nothing could be 
said she must have been in some way | moresimply, and might be more innocently, 
excited. Certainly I had neither done nor | natural. I should have known that he was 
said anything to excite her. I never at/ not likely, in whatever personal troubles 
this time lost the consciousness of the | involved, to leave the country for an in- 
necessity to move softly where Elfie was | definite number of years with no good-bye 
concerned, and always only in response | said to Angela. But then, on the other 
to her move. I rejoiced over her with| hand, to destroy any comfort that might 
trembling, while I yet hardly recognised | have come to me from this thought, | 
at what I trembled, at what 1 rejoiced. found sinister meaning in the fact that 

Still no news of Allan. I was always | during that last interview I had held with 
now remembering, what at the time I had | him he had not once spoken Angela’s name, 
scarcely noticed, and what, indeed, had no | had in no way commended her to my pro- 
connection with his fate—that soon after | tection; although, as I have said, this girl, 
Allan had left Braithwait we had had a| who as a child had been his pet and play- 
severe gale; there had been a furious | thing, had always been regarded by him as 
roaring and crashing among the Braithwait | left in some sort to hiscare. He had failed 
pines, and even the sheltered Braithwait | to find how a young man, singularly des- 
gardens had been strewn with rudely | titute of woman friends and relatives, can 
torn-off tender leeves and blossoms. take much unblamed and harmless care of 

Had Elfie at the time noticed this? did|a beautiful young girl, who is poor and 
she now remember it? I wondered. She otherwise friendless, unless, indeed, he be 
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| failure in finding much that he could do | 
| for her, had sometimes seemed to me the | had done so, feeling certain that he would 





| mind, or heart. 
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| prepared to marry her. And Allan, per-| panied by Elfie, but just as one of a 


haps because he had known Angela from | shooting-party, invited to shoot over the 
her babyhood, had, almost as soon as he | Glaisdale Moors. 

had left college, fallen in love, not with For aught I knew he might have seen 
Angela, but with Elfie. But this very | her often since; but, nevertheless, I could 
not yet, could not easily, believe that he 


cause of his having her all the more on his | shun a danger which for her must be even 
greater than for him. 
My charge of Elfie, whom Allan loved,| Old woman asI was, I was quite able to 





| while I always suspected that Angela lov ed | | understand something of what, to such a 
| Allan (this suspicion coming quite as much | young man as Allan, circumstanced as 


from my feeling of the inevitable natural. | Allan was, would be the danger that 
ness that he should be to her her he ro, her | might come from the thought that Angela’ 8 


| knight, her ideal, as from any signs I had | lovi ing gratitude was of a kind to make it 


ever noticed that this was so), had always | safer ‘for her that he should not be too near. 
hampered me from seeing after Angela as | And it was I, I! who had suggested this 
I should otherwise have done. | dangerous thought. In wonder I felt more 
I had formerly, as I think I must some- | than willing to put some penance upon 
where have already said, looked forward | myself! So I determined to undertake 
to the time when Elfie should be “safely | what was for me a long journey, to Glais- 
married,” as also the time when, if Angela | dale Hall, to see Mrs. Esherbee, and to 
were still unmarried and needed a friend, | learn what I could of Angela. 
I could befriend her, and at the same time | Taking Hannah with me, leaving poor 
myself, taking her, of whom I had alw ays little Elfie, towards whom now my heart 
felt sure I should soon grow very fond, to | daily softened more and more, enduring 


live with me. | one of her paroxysms of pain, I started on 
But the time of Elfie’s being “safely | my adventure one fine morning towards 
married ” had, alas, never come. | the end of May. 


It had perversely chanced that during| The drive to the station in Elfie’s most 


my one free time, that first winter after | luxurious carriage could hardly be counted 
Elfie’s marriage, while she and Allan were | as part of my penance, but 1 was weary 
abroad, Angela had not been free to come | enough to make all action a penance before 
to me (she was then nursing a dying child, | my day was half over; even before I 
who had been her pupil), so that, for some | arrived, in a mouldy, uneasy, antediluvian 
years now, I had hardly had a personal | vehicle, hired at the little Glaisdale station, 
glimpse of Angela, though from her letters | at Glaisdale Hall. 
I could well believe what I had heard from | After more delay than Hannah thought 
the reports of those who sometimes saw | befitting, I was told that Mrs. Esherbee, 
her, that she was a singularly sweet and | though much engaged, would see me, and 
noble creature, accomplished, too, as well | I was ushered into a room where sat that 
as lovely. |lady. We had some slight personal ac- 
Since that day when [ had too plainly | quaintance with each other, and no doubt 
betrayed to Allan my reasons for not bring- | 1 was more than slightly known to her by 
ing, or trying to bring, Angela into our | reputation; but, to-day, she was as icily 
neighbourhood, even for her holidays, I | on her guard as if I had been a suspicious 
had fancied that there had been a change | stranger. 
in his manner of speaking of her, more| Miss Richards, I was told, had left her 
tenderness and a something of half-| situation suddenly; something eminently 
embarrassed consciousness. Also that | unsatisfactory in regard to Miss Richards 
glow in the gloom of his eyes was apt to | had come to Mrs. Esherbee’s knowledge. 


repeat itself. Mrs. Esherbee had thought it best for all 


“If mischief has come it is chiefly your | parties that Miss Ric hards should leave at 
work, you old fool!” I cried to myself as| once, while nothing more definite had 
I thought back over the past. transpired. Mrs. Esherbee could prove 

I knew that at the house where Angela | nothing against Miss Richards, would be 
had last lived as governess—the house | | sorry to say one word that should, by 
whither I had addressed the letter which | damaging her character, lessen her chances 
had come back to me—Allan had spent | of being “able to maintain herself respect- 
a day or two last autumn, not accom- | ably. But, having lost confidence in her, 
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it had been impossible to keep her in the | 
house, the more impossible as Mrs. Esher- | 
bee’s daughters had been quite unduly | 
attached to their governess, whose influence | 
over them had been much too great. 


The whole affair had been. a painful | 


experience to Mrs. Esherbee, the memory 
of which it was distressing to have thus 
revived. Mr. Esherbee had blamed her 
for inconsiderate harshness, her children 
had been most violent and undutiful in 
their demonstrations of grief at parting | 


with Miss Richards, but she was satisfied | 


that she had acted wisely and rightly. 

I could extract from Mrs. Esherbee no | 
accusation and no information more de- | 
finite than this. Some of my questions | 
she parried, others she simply declined to | 
answer. She professed complete ignorance 
as to where Miss Richards had gone on 
being turned away. Beyond the fact that 
the carriage had deposited her and her 
luggage at the railway station, she had no 
knowledge whatever about her. She had 


advised Miss Richards, she said, to return | 
to the institution at which she had been | 
educated and from thence to seek a fresh | 
engagement; but Miss Richards was head- | 


strong and not likely to take good advice, 
and so on and so on. Oh, how [ longed to 
shake the woman! A large, imposing 
person, whose shoulders, when we both 
stood up, I should not have reached with- 
out difficulty. 


Then, presently, she turned the tables, 


and began questioning in her turn; and I 


understood that it was for the sake of the | 


opportunity of this that she had conde- 
scended to receive me. 

“ Had we good accounts of Mr. Braith- 
wait? Had his health derived the benefit 
that had been expected from the sea 
voyage ? And how was that lovely, inno- 
cent-looking little Mrs. Braithwait? Had 
she recovered from the shock of that most 
horrid accident in the hunting field? How 
did she, poor thing, bear her husband’s 
absence ?’ 

To these questions I answered as best I 
could, avoiding, I hope, any direct false- 
hood in regard to Allan. 

Then, suddenly, lifting her cold, clear 
eyes to my face from a bracelet with 
which she had been playing, she said, 
significantly, 

* Of course you know that Mr. Braith- 


| wait was here, after he left his wife, to see 
1 Miss Richards ? ” 
“Quite natural,” I answered, learning 
| now what I had wanted most to know but 
| had not dared to ask. ‘“‘He would not leave 
England on so indefinite an absence with- 
| out saying a good-bye to his little friend 
'and playmate of long ago, his dear old 
| tutor’s daughter.” 


| 


With a sudden change of policy, or of | 


| temper, Mrs. Esherbee looked hardily and 


almost savagely into my eyes, as she | 


answered quietly, 

| “And I found it quite natural after 
| something which came to my knowledge 
of what passed at that interview, between 
Mr. Braithwait and his little friend and 


playmate of long ago, his dear old tutor’s | 


| daughter, to dismiss Miss Richards.” 


Those coldly insolent eyes of Mrs. | 
| Esherbee’s made me sick at heart, and | 
| scarlet in the face—how I hated the | 


| woman! Declining her reluctant offers of 


refreshment, I made what haste I could | 


to get out of her presence. 
the hall, 


came flying to me, a card with something 
written on it in her hand. 

“Papa says, if you are Miss Hammond, 
and if you are asking about our Angela, 
this is a card she left with her 

| upon it.” 
“God bless you, my dear,” I cried, 
kissing the child, who was too gently 


ugly, strange old face. 


to your papa.” 


“A house divided agaiast itself shall | 


not stand,” I thought as I got into my 


waiting fly, and I pitied that gentle, but | 
Intrepid, for I felt sure | 
she | 


intrepid child. 
by the look she gave her mother, 
knew she was defying her. 

“You'll be killed outright, ma’am, by 
all this joggling—and for certain sure 
we'll not get home to-night!” 
Hannah, as, after some delay, caused by 
studying that card, and by consultation 


with our driver, we started off again, this | 
time by rough by-roads, but, happily, for | 


no distant journey—only for Glaismoor 
Manse—where we might hope, it seemed, 
to find “our Angela.” 
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I was to some extent revenged, for in | 
under Mrs. Esherbee’s very nose | 
—a haughty nose it was—a pretty child | 


address 


— 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 





natured to recoil from my hot, angry, | 
“Give Miss Ham- | 
mond’s compliments and heartfelt thanks | 


said | 























DR. ROOKES | CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


ANTI LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


| Is specially recommended by several eminent Physicians, 
and by DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the “‘ Anti- 

All who wish to preserve health and thus) Lancet.” 
0" life, should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti- Tt has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 


edicine,| Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
cet, or Hand Guide to Domestic M ’| Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath. and 


which can be had GRATIS from any Chemist, all affections of the Throat and Chest. 
m 
@ POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough.| — gqy4 in Botties, at 1s. 94., 48. 6d., and 11s, each, by all re- 
Concerning this book, which contains 168 spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
s, the late eminent author, Sheridan | ©hemist, Scarborough. 


“ ‘ *.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
owles, observed :—“ It will be an incaleulable ‘‘DIskaSES OF THE Lunes AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


hon to every person who can read and think.” | which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER, 


As supplied to H.M.’s Government Clothing Depit. 
HIS Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled in 
destroying Fixas, Bucs, BeetLes, Moras in furs, and every other 
species of Insect. May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 
2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOMAS KEATING, 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance and 
taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the only 

certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It is a per. 
fectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for children. 
Sold by all Druggists, in Tins, 1s. 1%d., or by post, 15 Stamps, from 
THOS. KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


/t(ALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly alan’ and vastly ple to other remedies, 


TRADE M. 4 RK. 





Though externally applied it has an inte-nal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
‘sisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cues of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.' 


A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


THOMAS FOX AND COMPY., 
Upholsterers & Cabinet Makers, 


77, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, 
SOLE PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF 
. iN pLIpD \ 
THE REPOSOITR, 
The most Luxurious BED yet offered to the Public. 


Adapts itself to the exact form of the human body without vibration. Can be made hard or 
eoft by the intending occupier at the moment of retiring to rest. 





Exhibited at the Show Rooms, 77, Bishopsgate Street Within. 
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COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“THERE are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many valuable and 
important dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant, 
it provides the body with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These beneficial effects 
depend in a great measure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such 
close attention has been given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa, that there is no 
difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The singular 
success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic preparation of Cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion have 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for persons 
of weak constitutions. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of .the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft- by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—-On Diet, in the “Civil Service Gazette.” 

“A VisIT TO Epps’s COCOA MANUFACTORY.—Through the kindness of Messrs. Epps, 
I recently. had an opportunity of seeing the many complicated and varied processes the 
Cacao bean passes through ere it is sold for public use; and being both interested and 
highly pleased with what I saw during my visit to the manufactory, I thought a brief 
account of the Cacao, and the way it is manufactured by Messrs. Epps to fit it for a 
wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interest to the readers of ‘Land and 
Water.’”—See Article in “Land and Water.” 

“MANUFACTURE OF COCOA.—We will now give an account of the process adopted 
by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
Euston Road, London.”—See Article in “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 

















MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





EACH TIN-LINED PACKET IS LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & (C0., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, anv 170, PICCADILLY ; 


Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston Road, London. 
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